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TO THE READER 


Tem THERE ARE over one hundred and eighty millions of people liv- 
ing in this great country of ours, the United States of America. All these 
people—except the Indians—came here or else their parents or grand- 
parents or great-grandparents came here from other lands. 

Where did your great-grandparents live? Look in the mirror. If you 
are blond and blue-eyed and your skin is fair, then perhaps your ances- 
tors lived in Norway or Sweden. If you have dark hair and your eyes 
are brown, then perhaps they lived in some country in southern Europe. 
But it does not matter. You are an American. 

Three hundred years ago — about five or six times the age of your 
grandparents, which really is not a very long time—there were only a 
few white people living here. But there were nearly a million American . 
Indians living in the forests and along the rivers and on the mountains 
and plains and coasts of this wide land. 

You can read about these first Americans in the opening chapters of 
this book. Today their descendants, the American Indian boys and girls 
of our country, live and go to school and play much as you do. But the 
story of these early Americans is part of the heritage of our land. We 
thought you might like to know how they lived and what they con- 
tributed to the ways we live today. 

In other chapters, you will travel to faraway lands. You will live with 
boys and girls in Norway and Japan, Holland and Africa, and many 
other countries. Did you ever think about this? If your ancestors had 
not come to America, you might today be living in England or Sweden 
or Italy or some other country! The United States then would be a 
foreign land to you, and you would know it only by reading about it. 

As you read these stories you will learn that no matter where a person 
goes, he will find people very much alike. They all laugh, cry, eat, sleep, 
work, and play in much the same ways. 
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losest to the heart of the Plains Indian was 

the buffalo because it gave him meat for 
food and skins for clothing and tepees. Conse- 
quently this Indian revered the buffalo and 
held many colorful ceremonies and special 
dances in its honor. 

One of the dances performed by many of 
the Plains Indians was the Buffalo Dance. It was 
started by the Buffalo Society of the Teton 
tribes. At first no one could become a member 
of this society unless he had dreamed of a 
buffalo, and was able to depict his dream in 
a dance. 

Later, sons of the members were taken in- 
to the society. The dance then was executed 
by several members at each performance, 
and so took on a more organized form. Grad- 
vally as the buffalo dance was seen by various 
Indian tribes, its performance spread over the 
western plains. In time, other changes took 
place in the dances as the people of each 
tribe added their own interpretations to it. 

Today the dance varies considerably de- 
pending upon the tribe doing it. 
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THE LAND OF THE INDIANS 


HERE we live today, perhaps even on the very spot where our 
houses stand, Indian children used to roam and play. For the 
first Americans were the Indians. 

Have you ever wondered what those children were like? Their skin 
was yellow-red, much like the color of our copper pennies. Their long 
hair was as black as coal. Their faces were broad, and their eyelids 
seemed to slant at the inner corners. They stood straight and tall. 
With their sharp black eyes and keen ears they studied all that was 
around them. 

Imagine an Indian boy in the woods and fields of this land in the 
long ago when there were no towns or cities; no automobiles, trains, 
or airplanes; no horses or wagons. He slipped among the trees as 
noiselessly as the timid rabbit. He scurried along branches almost as 
nimbly as a squirrel. 

When he was frightened, he ran as swiftly as a deer and leaped over 
the rocks and low bushes as easily and as lightly as an antelope. He 
could hoot like an owl, whistle like a quail, and growl like an ugly 
bear. He learned all of these things and many others in his daily living 
beside the creatures of the forest. They were his friends and he knew 
their languages. 
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Perhaps you know of the Indian boy whom the poet, Henry Wads 
worth Longfellow, wrote about. 


Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 


Learned their names and all their secrets, 


How they built their nests in Summer, 


Where they hid themselves in Winter, "mis 


Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them *Hiawatha's Chickens." 


Of all the beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 


How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 

Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Brothers." 


The name Indian came to these 
people through a mistake which 
Christopher Columbus made when 
he found their land. India is a 
very big country in the Far East. 
For many years before Columbus's 


voyage, people in Europe had been 
looking for a short way of getting 
to India to trade for jewels and spices. Columbus decided to sail west 
to get to the East. People thought that he was out of his mind—sail 
west to go east, indeed! But Columbus believed that the earth was 
round and that he could sail around it and reach India. His plan 
was correct. Columbus did not know, however, that another large 
body of land lay between India and his homeland. When he came to 
that unknown land, he thought he had reached India and he called 
the people he saw there Indians. 

America, at the time the white men came to it, was almost a 
wilderness with not more than a million Indian inhabitants. Some 
people lived in one section of the country and some in another. They 
did not all speak the same language. In fact, some languages were 
almost as different from each other as English is from Chinese. The 
Indians did not all dress alike, build the same kind of houses, or eat 
the same foods. Just as today all the people in the United States do 
not live in the same kind of houses, eat the same foods, or wear the 
same amount of clothing. Like all other peoples in the world, though, 
the early Indians wore clothes, built houses, and ate food to suit their 
needs, They always made use of the plants and animals which 
nature had supplied them. 

The Indians often had to fight for their lives against the winds 
and storms, the wild animals, and the enemy Indians. For safety, 
they lived and traveled in tribes, or groups. Many tribes had emblems 
or symbols—a bird, a fish, an animal, or some object. Many tribes had 
chiefs too. But each person in the tribe really ruled himself. The chief 
was more like a father than a ruler. There were many different tribes. 
And, because the various tribes lived in different parts of the country, 
their ways of living differed. 
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The Indians who lived along the southeastern coast of our country 
lived in villages. Their houses were built of bark, mats, or thatching 
placed over a pole or log framework. Beans, squash, melons, corn, 
and other vegetables were raised in a garden near the village. The 
animals and birds of the forest were their meat. They made clothing 
from the skins of deer and other animals. 

Farther north some of the Woodland Indians had long bark buildings 
for their winter homes. These were called “long” houses and several 
families lived in each one. In summer they usually lived in smaller 
homes, or wigwams, made of bark. They had vegetables, meat, berries, 
and, in addition, they made sugar from the sap of the maple trees. 

In the swamp lands in the southern part of the country in what is 
now the state of Florida, were Indians who lived in thatched houses 
built on stilts. They hunted, fished, and did some gardening. 


Ex 


Each Indian living in North America belonged to a 
tribe that was part of a large family. There were fifty- 
six of these families, in what is now the United States 
and Canada, and hundreds of different tribes or nations. 

Some tribes of the Algonkian family were the Sauk, 
Fox, Cree, Ojibway, Blackfeet, Ottawa, and Potawatomi. 
Their land reached from Labrador to the Rocky Mountains. 

East and south of most Algonkians were the Iroquois 
—the tribes of the Erie, Huron, Seneca, Mohawk, and 
Oneida. 

Extending from Alaska to Mexico were the Athapascan 
speaking tribes such as the Kutchin, Navaho, and Apache. 

The tribes of the Sioux lived mostly on the plains— 
the Crow, Dakota, lowa, Mandan, and Osage. 

Some Muskhogean tribes of the southern United States 
were the Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw, and Seminole. 

In the southwestern United States were the Shoshonean 
tribes—the Hopi, Ute, Shoshoni, Comanche, and others. 
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The people who lived on the grassy plains in the Middle Wes’ were 


known as the Plains Indians. They built their homes out of logs and 
then covered them thickly with earth and grass. There was : hole 
in the top of each earth-covered lodge to let the smoke drift owu? and 
to let in the light. When they went on long hunts for the bulalo, 
these Plains Indians lived in skin tents called tepees. Near cach 
village there was a garden plot for vegetables. The Plains Indians 
wore the long, feathered headdress at ceremonials. But the | ney 
headgear was never worn when the men were on the warpath, as 
sometimes we have been led to believe. 

In the southwestern part of the United States, there were Indian 
tribes that lived on high, flat-top mountains called mesas. The homes 
were built of sun-dried brick. They were somewhat like our apartment 
buildings. Each one had three to five stories. Sometimes more than 
one hundred people lived in each building. Far below the mesa was 
the rich farm land where the crops were raised. Corn was their main 
food and a favorite dish was corncakes. Their clothing was mad: of 


cotton and of the fibers from other plants. 

Along the northwest coast of our country, lived the Indians who 
were great fishermen. They caught salmon and sometimes even a 
whale. The homes of these people were made of cedar boards that 
were fastened together with cords twisted from the bark. Their 
clothing was made from the wool of mountain goats and from the fur 
and skins of the seal and sea otter. These Indians were different 
from the others in their practice of using totem poles. The symbol of 
the tribe was carved on the trunks of trees. Some totem poles were 
carved beautifully and painted in bright colors. Some had not only 
the pictures of the totem but also figures telling of the great deeds 
of the tribe. 

In the earliest days of our country, the Indians traveled on foot 
through the forests and over the plains and mountains. But about 
four hundred years ago white men went from Spain to Mexico and took 
anumber of horses with them. Many 
of the horses got away and some of 
these wandered north. They kicked 
up their heels and galloped over 
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the plains as free as the 
wind. Their colts grew up 
:5 wild as the deer. 

Then one day a white 
man came from Mexico and 
started across the plains of 
our country. The Indians 
gazed at him in surprise. He 

cemed to be walking sitting 
down. He was really riding 
: horse, but the Indians had 
never seen such a thing 
before. The white man was 
wounded so an Indian gave 
him aid. When the man was 
vell, he taught this Indian 
how to rein the horse and 
put a saddle on it. He showed him how to mount and how to handle 
the horse. The Indian learned to ride and, of course, he taught other 
Indians. After a time the natives caught and tamed some of the wild 
horses that roamed over the plains and used them for riding. From 


then on travel was faster. 

Indians who lived along streams or lakes paddled over the waters 
in canoes which were made of elm or birch bark. They taught the 
white men that lightweight canoes skimmed over the water faster 
and were easier to carry over land than heavier boats. Today many 
canoes are still being made and used by people who want a small boat 
that is light and easy to handle. Other Indians hollowed out trunks 
of trees and shaped heavier boats of wood for use in crossing lakes 
or in going down a river. 

All Indian children were taught to obey their fathers, mothers, and 
the older members of the tribe. How could the children take care of 
themselves unless they knew the right things to do? If they were to 
run and play in the forests, they must know when to be quiet; wild 
animals or enemy Indians might be lurking near by. They must learn 
to act quickly and wisely when in danger. 
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Each girl and boy tried very hard to win a good name. Wi) 
was really what the children of some Indian tribes had to d They 
were just girl or boy or they had a baby name until they were quite 
big. By that time the family and the tribe could tell what kind of 


name 


person he was. He was then given a new name—much the s:me as 
we give a nickname to a person today. A boy was very proud if he 
earned the name Running Deer, or Soaring Eagle, or Little Buffalo, 


But if he were timid, or slow, or loud and boastful, he might bc called 
Little Rabbit, or Creeping Turtle, or Cawing Crow. A girl liked to be 
called Singing Leaves, or Laughing Water, or Blue Flower. But if she 
were cross and hateful, she might be called No-Moon or Dark Cloud. 

Thus year after year, for hundreds of years, life went on the same 
for the Indian children. The fathers and mothers taught their children 
what their fathers and mothers had taught them. 


AROUND THE WIGWAMS 


IT" IE, women were the homemakers and they did the work around 
the villages. Only the girls and the old men helped. The braves 
had to fish, hunt, and fight the wars, Indian girls, or maidens as they 
were called, began when they were very young to help prepare the 
food, weave the baskets and rugs, and make the dishes and clothes. 
The girls and women gathered the food, most of which was eaten 
raw—berries, fruits, nuts, and the bark of certain trees, Some food, 
such as fish, meat, and corn, they cooked. Too, they hung these foods 
in the sun to dry in order to save some for the winter. They planted 
seeds with wooden digging sticks. They hoed the gardens with stones, 
shells, or the shoulder blade of a deer tied to sticks. They helped 
gather the grain. They pounded the grains of corn and wild rice until 
they were very fine and turned into meal. They mixed the meal with 
water and made it into cakes to be baked. They rolled fish, meat, 
and corn in wet clay or wet leaves and cooked them in hot ashes. 
They heated stones and dropped them into kettles of water to cook the 


vegetables and meat for soup. 
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The Indians were the first people in the world to grow and e 
pumpkins, tomatoes, potatoes, squash, peanuts, beans, and 
melons. They taught the settlers how to gather and cook v: 
and cranberries. They taught them how to fertilize the gr 
burying a fish in each hill of corn. They taught them how | 
hominy from corn, and the settlers not only used the food 
Indian name hominy for it. They taught them how to tap th: 
trees for the sap that was made into sirup and sugar. They taug] 
how to pick and dry the leaves of the tobacco plant to prepare t 
for smoking. Certain Indians in Mexico and South America had 
the use of chocolate, vanilla, cocaine, quinine, rubber, and the 


from which chewing gum is made. They showed these things ! 


white men as the settlers came to this land. 

The Indians had no matches, but any boy or girl could ma 
by rubbing two dry sticks together. They might pile sticks on 
leaves and then strike two hard stones together so that sparks fr: 
stones fell on the kindling and set it on fire. 


Much food had to be stored for the winter. The Sou: 
Indians kept food in jars and bowls made of clay. Girls s! 
the soft clay into dishes, pots, bottles, and jars. They found cl: 


different colors—red, yellow, blue, 
brown. They mixed the clay 
with water until it was soft and 
shaped it into whatever form they 
wanted. With a sharp stick or 
stone they drew pictures upon the 
soft clay. They baked the dishes 
until they were hard so they would 
not leak. Many a proud maiden 
carried water on her head in a 
bottle which she had made. She 
could carry the bottle without even 
touching it with her hands. No 
wonder the maidens held their 
heads so very high and their shoul- 
ders so very straight! 


gae 
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‘These first Americans loved bright colors and used them everywhere. 
in the plants, the nuts, the clays, and the rocks they could make the 
colors we know today—red, blue, green, yellow, purple, and 
n, as well as black and white. 
thers taught the girls to weave baskets. They cut the long, 
e grass, or stripped thin bark from the trees and wove it into 
ts of different sizes and shapes. Sometimes they dyed the grass 
' bark different colors and wove it so as to make figures on the 
ts. Some of the prettiest baskets were for baby cradles. A 
her carried her baby in its woven basket, or skin cradle, which 
made to hold the child upright, on her back. When she was 
king, she sometimes hung the cradle with the baby in it on the 
h of a near-by tree. 
haps the girls were happiest when they were making their pretty 
es. They punched holes in the skins of animals and laced the 
; together with narrow strings also made of skin. Sometimes 
dyed the skins bright colors. Often they dyed only the laces. 
wove cloth from the fibers of the plants, the bark of the trees, 
wool of animals. 
hey searched for the red feathers of the redbird, the blue feathers 
of the bluejay, and the yellow 
feathers of the oriole and used 
them to decorate the moccasins, 
coats, and cradles. They found the 
big feathers of the wild turkeys 
and helped to make the war bon- 
nets for the braves. They rolled 
bright-colored clay into tiny balls, 
punched holes in them, and baked 
them to make beads. They gathered 
berries from the bushes and dried 
them to make other beads. Some, 
they used as decorations on ethe 
clothes and the mocofsiti 
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The settlers watched the Indians 
their clothes and tried on some of the: 
moccasins were so comfortable th 
decided to wear soft shoes like that the: 
Even today we wear moccasins patternc 
the Indian footwear. The white men : 
the Indian coat and shirt of buckskin. As a person went ! 
the woods, there was less trouble with the clothing catch 
bushes and twigs. The settlers learned, too, that wearing sno 
made walking over the snow much easier. 

Sometimes an Indian brave, too old to fight, became a we: 
rugs. He might teach his granddaughter how to weave. The \ 
got his designs from nature—the sun, the moon, the stars, 
animals, leaping frogs, flying birds. The weaver drew no picti 
work from. The colors were woven in to fit a pattern which > 
the weaver’s mind only. Thus, a figure of a deer in one corner o! 
might be different from the figure of the deer in another corner 
same rug. À weaver seldom made two rugs alike. 

Girls found time to run and play too. They made dolls from 


m iking 


The 
they 
Ives. 
ifter 
pted 
igh 
on 


hoes 


rug 


of the 


com- 


husks and from clay. They jumped the rope. They threw balls and ran 


races much as other children around the world do today. 


A YOUNG HUNTER 


Å N INDIAN boy began learning to be a hunter when he was still 
A a baby. He was taught to be quiet and to be unafraid—two 
essons every hunter had to learn. At the age of four or five years, he 
began active training with the braves as his teachers. They taught him 
how to follow the dogs on the trail of the rabbits. They made bows 
vid arrows for him and taught him to shoot an arrow straight to the 
mark, But he was never to kill an animal or a bird just for the fun of 
hooting. The Great Spirit wanted him to kill animals and birds only 
for food or some other useful purpose. 

As the boy grew older, he became so skillful that he could hit a 
running rabbit or turkey or a flying bird almost without fail. He 
learned to build traps and set them to catch rabbits, raccoons, 
wolves, and bears. 

Every Indian boy on the plains longed for the time when he could 
be a brave and go with the hunters after the dark brown buffalo. 
You have probably noticed the picture of a buffalo on a five-cent 
piece. Thousands of these shaggy beasts roamed the plains one hundred 
years or more ago. 

Buffaloes were useful to the Indians in many ways. They ate the 
buffalo meat and made clothes, blankets, tepees, and boats from the 
skins. They made cups of the horns, drumsticks of the bones, and 
glue of the hoofs. 
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The Indian hunters knew well the habits of the buffalo. They knew 
that they always traveled in herds. They knew when they were moving 
south or north. They knew that animals went around the mountains 
instead of climbing over them. They knew that no buffalo ever 
wandered off by himself. The buffaloes seemed to play a game of 
"follow-the-leader." The leader gave the signal and each buffalo fell 
into line. Off they marched—each stepping in the exact tracks 
of the one ahead of him. What a path they beat! No hunter could 
miss their trail. 

Twice each year the Indians hunted the buffalo. There was the 
summer hunt and the winter hunt. The whole camp moved with the 
hunters. They took their tepees and everything else they owned. They 
walked and walked. Often many days passed before a buffalo herd | 
was sighted. The tired people might set up camp anyway. 

Sometimes the braves dressed themselves in the ugly heads of the 
buffalo and beat the drums, sang, and danced. They believed that the 
dance would bring the animals. 

When a herd was sighted, the hunters were on the trail. The young 
men with the older hunters stalked quietly toward the big animals. 
They crept through the grasses and bushes so that the buffaloes would 
not see or hear them and run away. When the hunters got near enough, 
the leader gave a signal. Then every hunter sent his sharp arrows | 
flying. Usually the big animals fell in great numbers. 

Sometimes the hunters frightened the buffaloes into the valleys 
between mountains so that they could not get away or drove them onto 
the mountain from which they fell to their death. 

It was hard work to hunt buffaloes and drag them back to camp on 
foot. But for many years that was how the Indians hunted. ‘Then 
horses were brought to America and hunting became a swifter game. 
The Indians encircled the buffalo herd and, when the command was 
given, raised their bows and arrows or spears and charged their horses 
toward the wild beasts, 

After the hunt, the Indians feasted on the fresh meat. They danced 
and sang to celebrate the success of the hunt. Then they skinned the 
animals, cut up the meat, and went back to the camp. The women 
were waiting to cook the meat and to care for the hides. 


HE Indian children in early days could 

not read and write as we do today, but 
they could read and write in their own way. 
They read the signs cut on the trees, in the 
bent twigs, in the piles of stones, and in the 
curling smoke. They sent messages and made 
ds by drawing pictures and making notches on sticks. Each sign 
ignal was a message. Each picture had a meaning. 

* boy followed a trail through the forest as easily as we follow 
th. voad signs today. He found the bark cut and the white spot of 
tho ‘vee showing. That spot, whether big or small, told him, “This 
is trail.” He saw a bent twig pointing in one direction or a stone 
si: ing on top of another and knew that these signs also said, “You 
are on the right trail" Another mark on the side of the tree, another 
best twig, another stone beside the pile, told him to turn to the 
right or left. 

sometimes hunters were gone from the village for many days. Every 
morning, the Indian boy cut a notch on a stick his father had given 
him. This showed how long the hunters had been gone. The boy 
watched in the sky for the smoke of the hunters’ camp. They burned 
damp grass, weeds, and leaves to make the smoke curl upward so that 
it could be seen for miles. If the boy saw one curling line of smoke, 
he knew that it meant, “Our camp is here.” If he saw three smokes, 
he knew that the hunters had killed three buffaloes. The smoke signals 
meant other things too. The hunters and the people at camp agreed 
upon the meaning that each smoke signal would have. 

The Indians drew pictures to give other messages. They painted 
some of the pictures in bright colors and sometimes used colors to 
give special meanings. To show the Great Spirit, they drew an egg 
with lines pointing in the four directions—north, south, east, and west. 
For the Spirit of Evil, they drew a serpent—a crawling, creeping, 
cunning animal. 
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In the poem about Hiawatha wo learn 
how the little Indian boy told a sto: v with 
picture writing. 


For the earth he drew a straight lin 
For the sky a bow above it; 

White the space between for day: 
Filled with little stars for night-ti 
On the left a point for sunrise, 

On the right a point for sunset, 

On the top a point for noontide, 
And for rain and cloudy weather 
Waving lines descending from it. 


Footprints pointing towards a wigwoin 
Were a sign of invitation, 

Were a sign of guests assembling; 
Bloody hands with palms uplifted 
Were a symbol of destruction, 

Were a hostile sign and symbol. 


A number of the first settlers learned to 
read the Indian signs and picture writing. 
Some white people, too, studied the spoken 

anguages of the various tribes and they 
called many things by the same names 
as the Indians did. Rivers such as the 
Mississippi and the Missouri are Indian 
names; Dakota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
and other state names are also Indian 
words; so are hundreds of towns and cities 
) such as Chicago, Milwaukee, and Omaha. 
Even though the American Indians used 
Signs and picture writing to make them- 
selves understood, they also used words 
VES have become a part of our language. 


THE MEDICINE MAN AND THE SPIRITS 


Y NDIAN children were taught that many spirits watched 
] ver them every day. Some of the spirits were good and 
wanted to help them, some were evil and tried to bring harm 
to them. But the Great Spirit ruled over all. The Great 
Spirit usually was the sun. 

hen the flowers nodded their heads in the gentle breezes, 
good spirits were speaking to the children. When the grain 
rustled in the winds, spirits were frolicking among the stalks. 
When the sap ran through the trees and swelled the buds 
uni’) they burst into leaf, the good spirits were smiling 
pon the children. 

Eut when strong winds bent the trees, and flashes of fire 
shot through the sky, and the thunderbird clapped his great 
wines, the bad spirits were showing their rage. When no 
rains fell and plants wilted, the evil spirits were at work. 
When the leaves turned red, yellow, and gold, the good 
spirits might be out with their paints or the bad spirits making 
ready to whirl the leaves to the ground. 

‘The Indians thought they must please the good spirits to 
win their favor; and they must frighten the bad spirits 
to keep them away. Men and women made great feasts to 
honor the spirits. They made huge bonfires, and sometimes 
threw in their most beloved objects. They dressed in cos- 
tumes made to please or to scare the spirits. They danced as 
they sang and beat upon the tomtoms. : 

Each tribe had a medicine man who knew more about the 
spirits than any other person in the tribe. He was supposed 
to know just the right words to say and the right things to 
do in order to win the favor of the good spirits and to frighten 
the bad ones. The medicine man lived alone in his own 
wigwam. The other Indians brought him food and clothing. 
Some medicine men always kept fires burning so that their 
magic would be ready at any time. Then other Indians 
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could always come to get fire from these ever-burning sacred fames. 

The people went to the medicine man with many problems Fhey 
asked him to bring the rain when it was needed. Even the India! chief 
went to the medicine man for help. Should the chief make war ox the 
neighboring tribe or should he smoke the pipe of peace with the emy 
chief? He wanted the medicine man to tell him what to do. 


The medicine man was much like a magician or a fortunetell-.. He 
put on a great performance which lasted for hours or perhaps for 
days. He painted his body either in frightful colors to scare the evil 
spirits or in beautiful colors to please the good spirits. He put feathers 
and horns on his head. He drank a magical drink made of water and 
a powder from roots or bark. He danced weird dances and shouted 
strange words. He always claimed to get messages from the spirits. 
The messages that he gave the Indians were not always wise o: ood. 
Often the things which the medicine man said would happen did not 


turn out that way. But the Indians did not mind. They remem: cred 
the times when his words did come true. 

When a person became ill, or acted strangely, the members o the 
family went to the medicine man for help. They believed that ax evil 
spirit had entered the person’s body. The medicine man had many 
kinds of magical charms—shells, beads, stones, and other things. He 
gave the sick person a charm to wear. By dancing and shouting, he 
also called upon the good spirits to help. 

In spite of the medicine man’s pleadings and charms, often the sick 
person died. The Great Spirit wanted it that way—so the medicine 
man said. The Great Spirit had taken the loved one to live in a "happy 
hunting ground" or another world in the sky. It was believed that 
a person going there to live would need his clothes, tools, weapons, 
drums, toys, and food. So the Indians buried the dead one with all the 
things he had used on this earth. 

The children heard many tales about the good and bad spirits and 
about the Great Spirit. According to their stories, many of the flowers 
were maidens returned to the earth by the Great Spirit. Many of 
the birds and animals had the souls of young braves who did good 
deeds while they were on earth. Indian children never tired of 
listening to the wonderful tales. 
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THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN 


E \RLY in the seventeenth century, white people started coming to 
~s the land of the Indians to find new homes. They brought their 
families across the Atlantic Ocean. One of the best-remembered sailing 
ships was the “Mayflower” which arrived from England in 1620. 

The people on this ship were the Pilgrims, and they expected to see 
the yellow-red Indians the minute they landed on shore. But no Indians 
were there to greet them. Some of the men went to find a place to 
build homes, They saw Indian huts, but no Indians. Were the Indians 
hiding behind the trees? Did they mean harm to the white men? The 
white men wished that they knew the answers. 

Soon axes were ringing as the men cut down the large trees. They 
sawed the logs, cut the boards, and built their homes among the trees 
of the forest. Everyone worked hard for winter was upon them. And, 
although they had seen no Indians, they placed several cannon upon 
a platform to protect them, if unfriendly Indians did appear. 
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As the days passed, many of the people became ill. They 
know how to live in the wilderness as the Indians did. By sprin 
than half of the little group had died. Only a few of the tweh 
dren who came to America on the “Mayflower” were still ali 
summer came. 

Then one day an Indian, named Squanto, came to the whit: 
settlement and said, “Welcome, Englishmen.” 

The white people were very glad to see this Indian and th 


him presents. The Indian sat with them and told about the land 
about his people. He had lived among white people and he liked 

After the Indian's first visit, he went often to see his new | 
and later went to live with them. He taught the white people to 
corn, to catch fish, to gather berries, and to shoot the wild ai 
in order to use the meat and skins. He showed them the In 
money, called wampum, made of shells. He taught them to trad: 


the Indians using the wampum money. 
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‘he great Chief Massasoit heard of the friendly white people. He 
nt to visit them taking along many of his braves. These men were 
nge sight to the white children because their bodies were painted 
bright colors or black. They wore feather bonnets. Chief Massasoit 


th Governor Bradford of the colony. The Chief puffed on a long 
nd handed it to the Governor who puffed on it too. That was 


Chief's way of saying, “Let us live in peace together." When the 
moked the pipe of peace together, they promised to be friends. 
| that great Chief never broke his word. For when an Indian gave 


rd, he kept it faithfully. 


fter that the white children and the Indian children played 


taugh 


full 


‘her in the woods. They chased the rabbits. They watched the 


They learned the secrets of the forest. The Indian children 
t the white children many things. 


1e crops that first year were good. By fall the storehouses were 
f grain, deer meat, turkey, and fish. The white men need not 
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fear to be without food for the coming winter. They 
made a great feast to thank God for their blessings. 
They asked the Indians to the feast. The Indians 
danced and sang with their white friends. Thanks- 
giving was no new idea to the Indians for they 
often had held feasts to honor the Great Spirit. 

The years passed. Other white people came to live 
in America. Among them were more English, Dutch, 
and French. They built their homes in different 
places along the Atlantic coast, often at the same 
spots that Indians had used for their camps because 
the Indians always picked out good campsites. 
There were no roads so it was a long time before 
different white settlers came to know each other. 

All of the settlers did not find friendly Indians. 
All of the white men were not fair to the Indians. 
Some thought the Indians were savages, but the 
Indians were not cruel just to be cruel. They were 
primitive people and they had certain laws to 
govern their ways of living. They wanted to con- 
tinue to fish and hunt, and they tried to protect 
their homeland. The white men wanted to build 
towns and farms. Many wars were fought between 
the two groups. 

As the years passed, the white settlements grew 
larger. Men formed the first thirteen states of the 
United States. But the wars with the Indians did 
not stop, and in the end the white men always won. They pushed the 
Indians away from the Atlantic coast. The Indians went over the 
mountains to the great prairies. The white men soon followed the 
Indian trails across the mountains too. They liked the broad prairies. 
There were more wars. The Indians were pushed onto the great 
plains land on the edge of the Rocky Mountains. They were happy 
there for a time as this was the land of the buffalo. But the white men 
began to build railroads into their western land. White men saw the 
large warm buffalo robes and liked them. So their hunters went into 
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General U. S. Grant driving the golden spike in the ceremony at Gold Creek, i TT 
Montana, on September 8, 1883, marking the completion of one of the railroads i 
Connecting the East with the West p 


the West. They killed the animals in great numbers. Few were left 
for the Indians. More wars followed. 

At last the United States Government decided that it would be 
better to try to get along peaceably with the Indians than to fight 
them. Stretches of land called reservations were set aside for these 
first Americans. They no longer could roam the forests and broad 
prairies to hunt, nor could they fish in the streams except on their 
own land. So the government helped the Indians by giving them 
food and clothing. 
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The government also tried to get the Indians to take an 
in the life of the white man and to learn his ways. Scho 
opened. The white teachers said, “The Indian children v 
home with them the new ways of living which we teach th: 
at first the Indians kept right on living just as they had alwa 
They said, ^The Great Spirit has many ways for man. 
man's ways are good for the white man. Indian ways arc 
the Indians." 

The time came at last when most Indians did take up t 
man's ways. Many have become good farmers. Now Indians a 
men live side by side as friendly neighbors. Many Indian ch 
to the same schools as white children. Some still go to the India 
There the children are taught their native customs as well as 
the white people. They are taught professions and trades. ‘I 
choose the work they want just as any other United States cit 

No longer does the Indian call upon the medicine man to « 
evil spirits. But his arts, his love of nature, and his legends 
The Great Spirit still watches over all. 


SEMINOLE INDIAN CHILDREN at the Brighton Day School, 
Glades County Reservation, Florida 
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FRIENDS ACROSS THE BORDER 


B YS and girls living along the northern border of the United 


States may have neighbors just like themselves, most of whom 


speak the same language, but who live in a different country. 

If vou look at the map on pages 36-37, you will see that to the north 
of us lies the Dominion of Canada. It is a land even larger in size 
than our own. And, like the United States, it extends across 


North America from the Atlantic Ocean on the east to the Pacific 
on the west. 

Imagine that you are flying in an airplane along the line that sep- 
arates Canada from the United States. The mountains look bumpy. 
The forests look rough. The rivers seem to cut the land into a giant 
jigsaw puzzle, and the farms look like bright patchwork quilts. 

You start at the rugged Atlantic coast with its islands and rocky 
shores. The Maritime Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island have many fishing villages tucked back in their 
sheltered coves. The fishing fleets of Nova Scotia are among the finest 
in the world, and many of the men who do not go out in the fishing 
vessels work in the canneries and processing plants. Here they 
help to prepare the haddock and codfish and tuna for shipment all 


over the world. 
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Next you see rolling meadows and apple orchards. You loo down 
upon low hills covered with trees and small farms. You follow the 
broad St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, which togetl:: make 
a highway of water almost halfway across the continent. 


Farther on, you fly for miles over fields of waving grain. Then come 
ranches dotted with sheep and cattle, mountains covered with dense 
forests, and high peaks glistening with ice and snow. On you fly to 
the province of British Columbia with its back to the Rocky Mountains 
and its feet in the Pacific Ocean. 

A traveler going along the border might find it hard at times to 
tell which country he is in. Both have busy up-to-date towns and 
cities. The people look much alike and they live in the same kind of 
modern houses, do the same kinds of work, and enjoy the same amuse- 
ments. If the towns along this strip were all lighted at night, they 
would look like a long parade of giant fireflies. 
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Now suppose, instead of flying along the 
border, you start at the Great Lakes and fly 
toward the North Pole. You see quite different 

At first there are many lovely trees, 
hı as the maple, the elm, and the oak. As 
you fly farther north, you leave these behind 


others come into view—the pine, the 
cedar, and the spruce. You may see, too, 
lusberjacks cutting down the trees and the 
logs floating downstream to be made into 
lumber or paper. Canada supplies a great deal 3x! 
he paper used by the United States. 
you look closely, you may see animals in their warm coats of fur. 
Trappers behind their dog teams may be going along snowy paths, for 
Conada has a great fur industry. 
fo the south of Hudson Bay is one of the richest mining districts 
in the world. It produces gold, silver, nickel, copper, and many other 
valuable minerals. 
ying on farther north, you find that there are no trees. Occasion- 
ally there are a few Eskimo houses or a trading post. Still farther 
to ihe north, you see huge pieces of ice floating in the waters of 


the Arctic Ocean. 

^s a rule, the farther north you go the colder it gets. That is why 
there are not many people living in Canada except in the southern 
part. The total population is only about twelve million. This is less 
than one-tenth of the number of people living in the United States and 
less than the number living in the state of New York. 

Different flags fly over the two lands, and the citizens of the two 
countries sing different national songs. The Canadians sing "God Save 
the King" and “O Canada" with great pride, while, of course, our 
national anthem is "The Star Spangled Banner." 

You have probably heard of countries, whose borders touch, that 
have forts and armed guards stationed along either side. There is no 
need for that between the United States and Canada. For more than 
one hundred years, these two countries have set an example to all the 
world of what it means to be good neighbors. 
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-tved an angry spirit. Every year to please the et 


i tecked canoe and sent over the falls to join 


(QE of the most thrilling 


sights in the world is on 
the eastern side of North Amer- 
ica. It is Niagara Falls, which 
is shared by Canada and the 
United States. The Indians 
called it Thundering Water. 


They believed that within it 
i TR 
A^" 

;;' lirit, it is said, a maiden was put in a flower- 


the'spirit. But his voice was not hushed, and 
today the roar of the rushing water is as 
loud as ever. 

Niagara Falls really begins with Lake Su- 
perior and the streams which flow into it. The 
Great Lakes are like big tubs set out to catch 
the water, each one just a little lower than the 
one behind it. So the water on its way to the 
sea flows over into each lake in turn, usually 
through a short river or canal. 

As the water leaves Lake Erie, it enters the 
Niagara River. This is much higher than the 
next lake, Lake Ontario, but at first the river flows 
toward it quite slowly. About twenty miles from Lake 
Erie, the water divides around Goat Island. Then the 
larger part of the stream which is on the Canadian side 
suddenly hurls itself down about one hundred and sixty 

` feet with a tremendous roar, to form what is called the 
Horseshoe or Canadian Falls. The smaller part of the 
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river drops about the same distance and is called the American Falls. 
On rushes the water, whirling and foaming for several miles until | 
finally settles down again into a smooth stream as it empties i 


Lake Ontario. à 
Canada and the United States have put some of the falling water 
to work. It is made to produce electric power which lights and heats 
homes and runs machines in cities miles away. Both countries have 
agreed never to take away so much water that the beauty of the falls 


wil! be spoiled. 

People from all over the world go to see the falls. On either side 
are cities by the same name—Niagara Falls, Ontario, and Niagara 
Falls, New York. Many tourists visit these cities. They stroll through 
the parks along the riverbanks and on Goat Island and watch the 
unusual sight. 

Steps lead down near the sides of the falls to bring one closer to 
the tumbling, roaring water as it churns up foam and mist at the bottom 
of its tremendous leap. Some of this mist rises higher than the top 
of the falls and, when the sun is shining, one can always see a rainbow. 
At night big electric searchlights are turned on the plunging water. 
The different colored lights play on the water and the mist, glowing 
in bright shades and then fading into dim ones. If the Indians of 
yesterday could see this sight, they might believe that the spirits 
were dancing in a very gay mood. 


HE STREAM parks of Canada, and especially those in t! Cana- 


dian Rocky Mountains, are among the most beautiful in th} world. 

And what big parks they are! Animals by the thousands row) there, 
happy and unafraid of man. There are bighorn sheep, Rocky Mountain 
goats, grizzly bear, elk, moose, and white-tailed deer—not in «ages or 
pens as you see them in a zoo, but running free. 

Every summer thousands of people visit these parks. Most them 
drive their cars or go by train, but others arrive by horseback, bicycle, 
bis, or even on foot. Some load their cars with tents and supplics and 
camp out, What a gorgeous setting for a campsite! How lucky are the 


boys and girls who can take this kind of a vacation. 
One stretch of winding highway in Banff National Park is high 


that it is sometimes called a skyway. This park, just a little larger than 
our state of Delaware, contains some of the most magnificent scenery 
that you can imagine. You see snow-capped peaks with huge glaciers 
slowly creeping down the mountainsides. You see the clear bluc lakes 


surrounded by evergreen trees that cast dark shadows on the water. 
You see the streams filled by melting snows dashing over the rocks in 
roaring rapids and waterfalls. 

One of the most beautiful spots in the park is Lake Louise. The 
lake lies in a valley between two mountains. It looks like a huge 
mirror, for no breeze stirs its still waters. 

The Indians tell this story of how Lake Louise got its beautiful 
colors. They say that once, when only giants lived on the earth, a 
chief wanted the rainbow for his bow so that he could shoot more 
powerful arrows. He tore the rainbow out of the sky, but the colors 
melted away in his hands. In anger he threw the rainbow against the 
rocks on the mountainside. The rainbow was broken into many pieces 
which fell into the lake. The pieces settled to the bottom and ever since 
the shattered bits of color have shown in Lake Louise. 
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ie Royal Canadian Mounted Police, or 

"Mounties" as they are commonly called, 
do many things besides helping to keep law and 
order. The campfire of this old prospector, 
high on the mountainside, has caught the ot- 
tention of the trooper who has ridden up to 
make sure that the fire is being watched and 
will not spread into the forest. When the 
Mountie rides away after his friendly talk with 
the prospector, he will know something of the 
Old man's plans and will keep track of him in 
the wilderness. 

A lone trooper in the far Northwest may 
act as judge, carry mail, doctor sick Eskimos, 
collect taxes on furs, and patrol trap lines as 
well as enforce the law. 

The Mounties travel great distances, some- 
times on horseback, but now more often in 
automobile, airplane, boat, or motorcycle. 
They still use.dogsleds, and occasionally will 
make a trip on snowshoes. The good work 
done by these troopers helps to make Canada 
one of the most law-abiding countries in the 
world. 
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| Lake Louise is Jasper National Park which is almost as large 
ite of Connecticut. Jasper, like Banff, is a region of towering 
ve glaciers, beautiful lakes, and dense forests. 
time the wild buffalo roamed Canada’s western plains as 
ned the western lands of the United States. Years after they 
an old Indian chief told the young people about these 
| animals which had furnished food and clothing. 
|, shaking his head sadly, “It was an evil thing the white 
But the spirits have told me that some day the buffalo will 
he land.” 
years after the chief spoke these words, buffalo did return to 
rn land of Canada. They came to live in a park. But the 
lid not come back in a great herd marching behind a buffalo 
hey came riding on a train. 
madian Government has built several large parks for the 
hich now number many thousand. The old Indian’s words, in 
ve come true. White men have stopped killing the animals. 
rying to make up for the harm they have done. 


Beautiful Lake Louise in Banff National Park 
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Along the border between the United States and 
playgrounds which the two countries share. Canada 
Lakes National Park and the Glacier National Park of the T 
join each other. They make one large park which is 
International Peace Park. Visitors find it hard to tell w 
Canadian and which belongs to the United States. Only : 
on guard and their branches seem to wave a greeting 
on both sides. There is a marker on a big stone at the b 
tells of the friendship between the two countries. The w 
marker are: 


"To God in His Glory, we two nations dedicate | 


garden and pledge ourselves that as long as men «| 
live, we will not take up arms against one anotl 


Rocky Mountain goats comfortably at ease on perilous ledges 
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Cartier landing at Quebec 


“HE FIRST WHITE MEN IN CANADA 


C JMBUS, you will remember, was trying to find the East by 
í veling west when he discovered the land that later was called 
Amer \ few years after Columbus's journey, other men came to 
the northern shores of North America trying to reach the East. One of 
them was John Cabot who sailed under the English flag. He did not 
think much of the wild, rocky land which he found. He thought that 
he must be near the rich lands of the East, but he could find no gold 
or precious jewels. He saw, however, big fish swimming in the waters 
near the shores and bears sunning themselves on the rocks. He went 
back to England and told others what he had seen. 

Soon boats began crossing the Atlantic Ocean to bring fishermen to 
the eastern coast of North America. These men came from different 
countries, many of them from France. They built shelters but usually 
stayed just long enough to get their boats loaded with fish. 

Other men thought that they could find a water passage through 
Which they could cross the new land and get to the sea and then go 
on to the countries of the Far East. 
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A Frenchman, named Jacques Cartier, sought such a pas- ze. For 
fifty days his ships battled fierce Atlantic gales while his me:: vatched 
restlessly for land. They had no maps. Their only guide ^ s hope. 
Then they saw a dark spot on the horizon which slowly turn: ‘o land. 
They rounded the rocks into the Strait of Belle Isle and fo:. | them- 
selves at last in a broad river, now called the St. Lawrence. itching 
the river sweep ahead between rolling hills, Cartier the lit that 
the search for a short passage to the Orient was almost r. But 
as he sailed up the river, instead of reaching India or na, he 
came to a little Indian village built upon a high rocky cliff vere the 


city of Quebec stands today. 
Anchoring the boats beside the broad flats below, Carti stepped 


ashore carrying a great cross. While a group of curio: Indians 
watched, he planted the cross saying, “Francis the First, by ne grace 
of God, King of the French.” The Indians waved their ha toward 
their huts which they called “Kanata.” As the Frenchme) ‘peated 
the word, their minds were not only on the Indian huts, ilso on 
all the land with its forests, streams, waterfalls, and moun! This, 
it is said, is the reason that the great land to the north of us ; called . 
Kanata. Today we call it Canada. 

With the help of friendly Indians, Cartier traveled far in he wild 
land of Canada. He drew maps showing the country and water- 
ways. He returned to France and gave his maps to the Kin: 

Years passed, and still only a few men came to the shores of North 


America to fish and to trade with the Indians for furs. In Europe fur 
hats had become fashionable and beaver skins were in particular 
demand. Then Henry Hudson, an Englishman carrying a letter to be 
presented to the Emperor of China, discovered a huge body of water, 
which he promptly named for himself, Hudson Bay. In this region 
there were beavers in the forests in abundance as the trees were exactly 
the kind that beavers liked, and the long, cold winters made the 
pelts thick and glossy. But Hudson did not live to send beaver skins 
to Europe for his men mutinied and left him to perish in the cold 
waters of the Bay. 

Two Frenchmen, Radisson and Groseilliers, called Mr. Radishes 
and Mr. Gooseberry by the English, moved in and made their fortunes. 
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Th« ‘ludson’s Bay Company secured vast lands and built forts and 
trac ^s posts far and wide in the wilderness. The Indians brought 
in it piles of beaver pelts to the trading posts. One pelt could 
be hanged for one-half pound of gunpowder, or a pound of tobacco, 
or t great knives, or a large and a small hatchet, or eight jack 
k or one-half pound of beads. Two beaver skins bought 
a or and comb; five bought a red wool coat; six bought a 
la oat. Eight skins bought the trapper a small gun, and twelve 


bi him a large gun. There was always feasting when the 
li ; came to the trading posts, and the red flag of the Hudson's 
): mpany became a symbol of faith and trust between the Indians 
al e English. 

n another Frenchman named Samuel de Champlain brought 
p: from his homeland to the St. Lawrence region of Canada to 
m heir homes. They called the land New France. These French- 
m -gan building their homes in the New World at about the same 
tiv’ the first Englishmen began to build homes in our country. 

e years passed. The English colonies in America grew strong. 
I nd saw that the French colonies farther north were growing 
st too. She remembered that John Cabot was the first white man to 
I New France. She said because of that fact, all of it belonged to 
Ei id. Wars followed and England obtained control over these rich 
lands which the French had settled. Canada became an English nation 


anc has remained English ever since. 


ANI 2 


AF An eget trading Ferca ce rr 


Two LANGUAGES 


IKE an old French castle, Chateau Frontenac stands on ch cliff 
ils with the city of Quebec spread around and below it. A id walk 
curves beside the Chateau on the edge of the steep cliff fo: > quarter 
of a mile until it reaches the grim walls of the Citadel ch was 
once a fort. Beyond are the Plains of Abraham where th. French 
General, Montcalm, and his men were defeated by the scar!«'-coated 
English troops under the command of General Wolfe. This was the 


decisive battle which put Canada under the rule of England 

Leaning on the strong iron railing, Ben Jones looked directly down 
two hundred feet onto the narrow old houses with sharp sloping roofs 
which crowded the water's edge. People were struggling up the steep 
lanes from the lower town to the upper town just as others had done 
for hundreds of years. Children were playing in the narrow school 
yard and fragments of their song floated up: 


Frére Jacques, Frére Jacques, 
Dormez-vous? Dormez-Vous? 


Ben’s home was in New York but he was traveling with his father in 
Canada. He wished that he knew French, for everywhere he turned 
in the province of Quebec men, women, and children were speaking 
excitedly in words he could not understand. Most of the newspapers, 
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menus in the restaurants, and signs in store windows were in French. 
Drivers of carriages in which visitors were carried up and down the 
steep \\‘cets of the city spoke to their horses in French. 

Although born in Canada, most of the people in this section are 
desc nts of those who followed Champlain to North America from 
Fran: ars ago. When those early settlers built their new homes, 
they rally brought their French customs with them. They spoke 
the 1) och language and taught their children to speak it too, From 
parenti: to children the ways of the “old country” were handed down. 

Afto: England won control of Canada, the French-Canadians took 
an ov!» of loyalty to the King of England and, in return, they were 
given ‘he right to keep their French customs and language. Today 
Cana: . has two national languages, French and English. French is 
used 1 most schools in the province of Quebec but each child must 
also sudy English. 

Ma» English people live in the city of Quebec side by side with 
the } th. But along the St. Lawrence, are towns like Three Rivers 
whic). re almost entirely French. The riverbanks are lined with neat 
farm! ses. The fields are cleared and poplar trees have been 
planto! in rows along the roads. Every bit of sloping ground from 
the hills to the river is cultivated. 

Son families have owned their farms for centuries. With their hay 
and o«ts and potatoes and barley, their horses and cows and chickens, 
the fish in the streams, and their berries and other fruits, these French- 
Canadians could live very well if no one ever came to see them from 


the other parts of Canada or the rest of the world. Some of the women 
spin thread and weave cloth for their clothes. They make their 
own butter and bake their own bread. In the spring when the snow 
is still on the ground and the sap begins to run in the maple trees, 
the whole family piles into the big sled behind the horses and goes 
out to make maple sirup and sugar. The Indians taught the first 
French settlers to make the sugar, and it was a good thing they did 
too. Those early settlers had no other sweets. Through the years, 
generation after generation of families have gone to the same maple 
groves. It is probably because of the vast numbers of maple trees 
and because they are so pretty that Canadians selected the maple leaf 
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as the emblem to be placed on the coat of arms and on < 

Ben's father drove his car very slowly because the n: 
through village after village and the houses crowd : 
sidewalks. At last he stopped at one house so they 
beautiful rose-pattern hooked rug for Mother. The sma! 
French woman greeted them cordially and invited the: 
the back yard while she took her bread out of the oven. 

Every farmhouse has its big round stone oven in the ; 
the youngest children help with the baking. Small ! 
to build a wood fire in the oven and rake out the co 
stones are heated through. His little sister, Marie, | 
pans of bread on a long wooden paddle and push them 
oven. These outdoor ovens are large enough to bake a d 
loaves of bread at one time. 

Pierre invited Ben to go on an errand with him to the 
He whistled to his big Newfoundland dog lying in the yare 
it to a little wooden cart. Then he told Marie she coul. 
cart until they picked up their load. The three started h 
the road and, even though Ben could not speak their ] 
felt that Marie and Pierre were his friends. 


A typical outdoor oven in the Province of Quebec 
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FUR SUITS AND SNOW HOUSES 


"y l) YOU know that some of the brown-skinned Eskimos from 
far northern part of North America have lived in the same 


way fo. vundreds of years? The history of the Eskimos, who are the 
cousins ©! our American Indians, is one of the most interesting stories 
of any pople in the world. 

If yon look at the map on pages 36-37, you will find a line called 
the Arctic Circle, an imaginary line that runs across the top of our 
continent. This circle goes right through Eskimo land. The Eskimos 
who live on the western side of that land, in the state of Alaska, are, 
of course, our fellow citizens. 


Alaska is about one-fifth as large as the rest of the United States, 
and what a variety of things it has! It has large modern cities and 
small isolated villages. It has fertile fields and frozen wastelands. 
If you should travel through it you would see long rivers, immense 
forests, snow-capped mountains. You would meet children who dress, 
talk, and live in the same way you do. You would meet Eskimo chil- 
dren who speak a strange language and live in a very different way. 
The main reason for these extreme differences is climate. The climate 
of northern Alaska is much colder than that of southern Alaska, and 
influences the way the people dress, what they eat, and the kinds of 
houses they live in. 
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You Will, no doubt, be 
most interested in the Eski- 


mos who live along the Arc- 

tic Ocean They have taken 

up fewer of the white man’s 

Ways than have the Eskimos living farther south. f 

n the northern part of Alaska, the winter is abo. six montis 

ong six moons long, the Eskimos say, for a mont! is the time 
from One new moon to the next. During about two moj!’ in the long 
Winter. lise never shines. There is only a dim light on the white 
snow from ES AR and the stars. The Eskimo chil «n learn tg 
tell time by the stars as they have no clocks. Can you gine living 
in a land Where day is the same as night and it does nc: «et daylight 
at all for two whole months? It 
. ing the long winter, many Eskimos live near thi ashore: f 
I$ too ‘eo] °r trees and plants to grow so the people get their foo 
Mostly fro 


f m the sea. They have very little wood except for the few 
Pieces that drift in from the ocean. They may use this for the 
Tamewor, of their huts or they may use whalebone. Then they cover 
the frame with sod ES Snow drifts over the hut to make the 
walls still icker and to keep out the cold wind. Other Eskimos 
bi d thee winter homes entirely of thick blocks of frozen snow: 

n Eskimo ut is called an igloo. 


€ igloo is small because a large house would be too hard to heat. 
ae Oor is just big e 


el nough for the small children to step cron 
do members of the family have to stoop yay low, : a 3 
so a, BOR through, The door is covered with skins. In fro i 
me igloos there are snow tunnels several feet long. These tunne 
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help to keep out the cold wind and snow when the doors are opened. 


Inside the igloo a bank of snow is built around the wall. During 
the long winter days, the Eskimos sit on this bank and often tell 
exciting stories. They are very fond of storytelling and much laugh- 
ter «1. be heard in the small houses. The snowbank is also used 
as a ble. At night a skin blanket is spread over it to make a bed. 
Skin. too, may be placed over the ceiling to keep any snow that 
mig) melt from dripping on the people. 

The little heat and light in this winter igloo comes from a crude 
lamp in which oil from the seal, the walrus, or the whale is burned. 
The lamp is a piece of hollowed-out soapstone with a thick wick 
made of woven pieces of moss. 

You might think it very odd if your father had to build a new house 
every winter. That is just what some Eskimo fathers have to do, for 
in seromer the sun melts the snowhouse. However, the Eskimos do 
not vind that. They stay out-of-doors most of the time during the 
sumer days. They like to go from place to place; therefore they live 
in (s made of skins that can be easily moved about. 

You may wonder how, living in snowhouses and sitting and sleeping 
on banks of snow, the Eskimos manage to keep warm. They have 
learned how to do this from the animals. The people not only dress 
in furs but they also put on the fur suits so that no cold air can 


get to their bodies. The suits usually are made of sealskin or of the 
skins of the reindeer. 

In the coldest weather, an Eskimo wears two suits—one with the 
fur turned inside, the outer suit with the fur turned outside. The 
breeches fit snugly into boots of hide that are lined with the down 
of eider ducks. These breeches are fastened at the waist by a draw- 
string of skin. Sometimes just the coat next to the Eskimo's body 
is fastened down with a belt to keep out the cold air. When the 
weather is very cold, the belt is put over the outer coat. Then if 
the wearer gets too warm, he takes off the belt and just lets in 
enough of the cold air to make him comfortable. Each coat, or parka, 
has a hood that keeps the head warm too. And when the Eskimo puts 
on his fur mittens, he has a suit that is almost airtight. In that suit 


only his face is exposed. 
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The Eskimo baby is carried inside the parka. 


Sometimes when the baby gets too 


warm, he 
cries and then the mother opens her coat and 


lets the baby put his head out for ‘resh air. 
The Eskimos really enjoy the coli winter 
weather. Since they dress for it, thov always 
manage to be comfortable. 

However, Eskimo land gets quite warm in 
the summer. Then the sun shines t» enty-four 
hours a day so that the air does not ge’ a chance 

to cool off during the night. The natives used to wear their furs 
the entire year, just taking off one suit in the summer. Now in the 
summertime nearly all of them wear cotton clothes which: they get 
from the white men at the trading posts. This is one of the white 


man's ways which has been copied by the Eskimos. 


^ snow igloo with the wall cut away to show the arrangement of the interior 


BEHIND A TEAM OF HUSKIES 


M 7 HAT a noise there was one morning around one of the igloos! 
Eskimo boys were yelling at the huskies and the dogs barked 


as they crawled from the snowbanks and shook themselves. 

It was bitter cold and the north wind was howling. Only a dim light 
fron: ‘se moon and the stars shone on the white ground. It was in 
the month of the coming sun; but the sun, when it did appear that 
day, would be in the sky only for a few minutes. 

Father must visit his traps far from the 
igloo. He might have some wild animals in 
them. So Father and the boys were getting 


ready for the journey behind the dog team. The 
huskies were harnessed. A strap of rawhide was 


put around each dog and fastened 

to the front of the sled. The smart- im : 
est dog was in front to lead the 

team. The other ten dogs were J 
hitched in pairs behind the lead NE: 
dog. The sled was loaded with new 


traps, fur blankets, and bags of 

dried walrus meat for food. When 7 
all was ready, Father crack- ` 
ed his whip and yelled the 
command. The lead dog 
barked his response and off 
they went, the dogs barking 
and the boys yelling. 


^ 
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The boys ran along over the ice 
and snow following the sled just 
as their father did. This is called 


"mushing." Sometimes one of them hopped on the n rs of the 
sled for a short ride and rest. No reins held the dogs. lead dog 


set the pace and not one dog shirked. The lead dog se | to know 
the way, but he was quick to obey the driver's orders. Sc octimes the 
dogs turned right or left so fast that the sled seemed to stand on one 
runner. But there was no spill, and on they went. 

As they passed the snowy bank of a hillside, one boy asked, "Why 
not set our new traps here?" 

“No, no,” replied Father. “This place belongs to another family.” 

The hunting land did not belong to that family. It had the right 
to use the spot for trapping only by consent of the group. The Eskimo 
village had no laws and no officers. The men always talked such 
things over and came to the agreement that the first person to set 
. traps in a place could claim it. When an Eskimo agrees to any plan, 
he never breaks his word. So of course he would not take anothers 
trapping place. 

A little farther on Father's traps were seen. The lead dog plunged 
forward eagerly as if he knew that the journey was almost over. 
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oa,” called Father when they = 
reached the right spot. 
The dogs gladly obeyed the com- 
mand and dropped to the ground in their harness for a rest. 


The boys ran quickly to the traps. "We have three foxes!” they 
called. “Two white ones and one red one.” 

Father and the boys skinned the foxes with their bone knives and 
put the hides on the sled. They would take the hides of soft fur to 
a trading post to trade them for rifles, ammunition, and more traps. 

The Eskimos then ate part of the dried walrus meat that they had 
brought with them. They fed some to the dogs which were now out of 
their harness. The boys noticed that one of the dogs was limping. 
They carefully looked at his feet and found that he had bruised one 
foot on the rough ice. 

“The road will be even rougher from here on,” said Father. “We 
must put the leather boots on the dogs to protect their feet.” 
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So the boys got the boots from the sled and carefully put a set on 
each one of the dogs. 

Eskimo boys and girls play with the young dogs and ‘yin them to 
do the things a good huskie should do. In spite of yelliny at the dogs 


and cracking the whip at them, the Eskimos are fond of their huskies, 
They are kind to the dogs and feed them well. They treai them much 
as other people treat a horse. But a grown huskie is a working dog 


and can be very fierce. He is not a pet. 
The boys put the dogs back into the harness. There was another 


crack of the whip, and off they went again. The wind scomed to get 
colder. Father showed the boys how to keep their faces {rom freezing. 
They did as he said and pulled their hands up throug): their sleeves 
and pressed them against their warm chests. From time to time they 
pushed the warm hands back and pressed them against their faces. 


How good that felt! And not one of the boys got a frostbite! 
They came to another trap. A brown bear cub was in it. They 
skinned it and put the hide on the sled with the others. The meat 


was cut up and stored away in a pit deep in the frozen ground under 
the snow. The storage place is called a cache. The meat was safe in 
the cache and Father would not forget where it was. He would return 


for the meat when it was needed. 

The boys helped their father set the new traps while the dogs, 
sheltered from the wind, rested behind a bank of snow. 

Perhaps the next time these Eskimos visited their traps they would 
find a mink, a land otter, or a marten in one of them. They might find 
a polar bear or a grizzly bear in one of the large bear traps, for all of 
those animals live in Eskimo land, 

The sun had risen and set long before the man and boys were back 
on the trail. But the dogs knew that they were going home and seemed 
more eager than before to race over the snow. 

The whole village came out to meet them. There was much excite- 
ment and barking of dogs. After eating several pieces of good blubber, 
which is the fat just underneath the skin of the animal, and some 
dried walrus meat, the boys and dogs made ready for sleep. The boys 
rolled up in their fur blankets on the floor of the igloo and the dogs 
buried themselves deep in the snowbank outside. 


A this Eskimo boy in his kayak sets out in the 
twilight for a trip among the ice floes he 
is as happy as any hunter could be. Note the 
ease with which he paddles his light craft 
The harpoon and coiled rope show he is 
ready for any seal that might pop its head out 
of the water. 

In the background of this weird Arctic scene 
is the aurora borealis, commonly called the 
northern lights. What causes the aurora is not 
known exactly, but it comes from magnetic 
disturbances caused by the sun. 

Great bands and streamers of colored 
light hang in the northern sky, growing dimmer 
in some places and brighter in others so that 
the lights seem to be constantly changing posi- 
tions. The display at times reminds one of bril- 
liant draperies waving in a breeze. 

While the northern lights may sometimes be 
seen in the northern part of the United States 
they are at their best in the polar regions. 
There they often are brighter than moonlight 
and do much to dispel the darkness of the long 
winter night. 


CH) SO 


SUMMERTIME IN THE FAR NORTH 


T HE time comes in spring when the sun stays 

in the sky several hours each day. The snow 
begins to melt. The igloo leaks and soon becomes 
soggy. Then the Eskimos pack away their fur blank- 
ets and heavy clothes. They load their sleds with 
things they will need for the summer days. The 
huskies are hitched to the large traveling sledges and the families 
travel away to the mountain slopes where the grass, the flowers, and 
the berries grow. 

By this time of the year, the wild ducks, geese, and other birds are 
returning to Eskimo land from the South. The boys shoot birds with 
slingshots made of skins and the bone of the seal or the walrus. The 
girls hunt for the birds eggs. Sometimes the children hide behind rocks 
and catch the low-flying ducks or geese in nets. They like the summer 


food of fresh meat and eggs. 
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The mothers go hunting too. They like to find th young eider 
ducks. The soft feathers from the necks of the ducks ma!» warm linings 


for the winter boots. They set traps to catch rabbits a). use the soft 
fur for coats and the fresh meat for food. 

As the weather gets still warmer, the children climb : x mountain- 
sides to find berries and leaves. On the way home tl: stop to pick 
bright flowers—buttercups, poppies, trillium, forget-n s, and many 
other kinds. 

The women hang strips of tl frozen meat, 


z7—— that were taken from the pit ı frames to 
= 
MT dry. These drying frames arı up high so 


they are out of reach of the rs and wild 

animals. The women chop son of the meat 

and cook it over an open fire. ietimes they 

grind berries and leaves and put them with the meat to -ive it a good 

taste. They stuff small pieces of meat into skins from tl- ‘sides of the 

seal, and tie them tightly to keep out the air. The b: of meat are 
then put away to keep for the winter. 

The men spend much time on the rivers fishing for ion. During 

the summer salmon are plentiful; a good fisherman may « ch hundreds 

of them. The bones are taken out and the fish are «ied on frames 


to be ready for winter use. 

During the summer, the whole family takes a journey on the water in 
a large skin-covered rowboat, called a umiak. They take furs, ivory 
walrus tusks, and fish to the trading post. They trade these things for 
guns, ammunition, fishhooks, and other goods. 

But the Eskimos play too. They hold great feasts. They play a game | 
of tug-the-rope which is much like a game played by other children 
in the United States. The Eskimos have contests to find who is the 
strongest or the swiftest. A. tossing contest is a favorite. One boy after 
another is tossed high into the air from a large skin blanket to see 
whether he can land on his feet. The young children play “dog team, 
jump-the-rope, ball games, and housekeeping games much as other 
Americans play. 

The summer passes quickly. The hours of daylight grow shorter 
each day. The snow begins to fall—winter is back. 
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A Boy AND His KAYAK 


q *, NE. day, after the sun had returned to the sky and the ice was 
melting on the seas, an Eskimo said, “Seetuk is no longer a child. 
He nust have a kayak of his own and learn how to handle it.” 

Sectuk was very proud when he heard his father's words. As we 
coun: age, Seetuk was then twelve years old, But the Eskimo speaks 
of person being a baby, a child, a youth, or an adult, not as being 
so many years old. So, since he was a youth, Seetuk was to begin his 
lessous to become a kayaker. 

A kayak is the Eskimo’s small canoe made of skins. It is a light 
canoe in which a skillful kayaker can make great speed. It is only 


about two feet wide, but is often fifteen to twenty feet long. A person 
must be an expert kayaker to be safe in the dangerous icy waters 
of the Arctic Ocean. 

The work on the kayak kept all the family busy. Seetuk and his 
little sister, Wenga, helped carry driftwood to Father. The summer 
before, they had picked up sticks of wood which had floated to the 
shore near their home. Father fastened the pieces together with strips 
of wet rawhide to make a kayak frame. 

Wenga helped her mother get the sealskins from the frames behind 
the igloo. Long before, the mother had made the skins ready for 
this day. She had poured boiling water over them to loosen the hair. 
She then had scraped off the hair with a bone knife. She even had 
chewed on the skins to soften them. Then, with a long bone needle 
and a heavy thread made from sinews of the seal, she sewed the skins 
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into one large piece. She went over each seam twice to make sure 
that it would keep out the water. 

When the big skin was ready, Seetuk and Wenga pired on water 
to dampen it. A damp skin was easier to handle tha dry one. It 
took all hands to stretch the skin over the frame of boat. They 
put it on the sides and the bottom of the frame and | nost all over 
the top. They left a round hole, about the size of a n's waist, in 
the middle of the top. 

After the skin cover was fastened to the frame w strong. cords 
of rawhide, the new kayak was left to dry. The skins shrunk as they 
dried. Then they fit even tighter than they had when thov were on the 
backs of the animals. 

Seetuk next rubbed seal fat over the skins to keep water from 
soaking them. By that time Father had made a woolen seat to fit 
into the round hole at the top. He also had made a |. paddle, or 
you might say two paddles, one on each end of a pole. (hen the neat 
kayak was ready for its first trip on the water. 

Seetuk and Wenga followed Father as he took the si)! craft on his 
back and carried it to a shallow place in the water wl: the sea ran 
far back into the land. He put the new kayak into the wer. Then he 
put on his raincoat made of the thin lining from the insides of the seal. 
He drew the strings of the coat at the neck and at each wrist to make 


it fit closely. 

Then came Seetuk’s first lesson. He watched every move that his 
father made. Father, a very skillful kayaker, took each step carefully 
while he explained to Seetuk. 

Seetuk put on the raincoat and took the seat while his father ex- 
pertly held the boat. Seetuk went through all the motions his father 
had shown him. Day after day Seetuk repeated the lesson of balane- 
ing the light canoe. Finally, Seetuk paddled alone out in the calmer 
waters of the bay. The kayak turned over sometimes. Each time it 
bobbed up with Seetuk in his place just as if he were a part of the 
canoe. He was now on his way to becoming a good kayaker like his 
father. One day he would take the swift kayak out on the dangerous 
waters of the Arctic to fish, or to hunt the seal and-walrus, or to chase 
the clumsy polar bear. 


HUNTERS IN ICY WATERS 


S S are very important to Eskimo life. The skins are used for 
thes and for covering the kayaks. The meat and the blubber 


are good food. The oil is used to cleanse the body and to heat the 
igloo. ‘The bones are used to make knives, arrows, and fishhooks. 

In the month when the sun melts the ice in the northern seas, the 
seals swim about in the water or they lie on floating pieces of ice 


to sun themselves. The Eskimo hunter paddles his swift kayak close 
to the seals. He throws his long spear, called a harpoon. He aims 
at a seal’s throat. If struck, the seal dives into the water. Then the 
hunter pulls him to the kayak with a strong rawhide rope which is 
fastened to the harpoon. 

Some hunters creep over the ice to the seals. They crawl along 
just as the seals do. They push their feet back and forth much like 
the seals move their flippers, and lift their heads only now and then. In 
that way the men are able to creep close to the seals without causing 
alarm and sending them away. 

The hunter has to watch out for polar bears, for they are seal 
hunters, too. As the man creeps over the ice, a bear may be lurking 
near by. The Eskimo usually carries a rifle or a spear, and has killed 
many bears while looking for seals. But sometimes the bear gets 
to the seals first. He grabs one and frightens the others into the 
water. The bear does not always get to enjoy his dinner though. 
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Often sly foxes follow and try to steal the meat before he can eat it 

As winter approaches and the days get shorter, the water begins to 
freeze again, and the seals stay under the ice. Before the ice gets too 
thick, a seal pushes his nose through the thin spots to make himself 
air holes. He swims to an air hole now and then for : breath of fresh 
air, A hunter walks over the ice and looks for a seal’s «'r hole. When 
he finds one, he puts a piece of whalebone down t ugh the hole 
and lets it freeze. Then he stands by to wait for the anina). The hunter 
holds his long harpoon ready to strike. Sometimes th wait is very 
long. Usually several Eskimos take turns watching the air holes and 


warming themselves by a lamp. 

If the whalebone begins to bob about, they know that a seal is 
poking his nose up to find the air hole. The man on wich throws the 
harpoon very hard, breaking the ice and striking tho animal. The 
wounded seal swims quickly away, but the rawhide rope fastened to 
the harpoon follows it. The hunter shouts for help as 1o pulls on the 
rope. His friends run to his aid. They bring the seal |»: to the hole, 
They cut the ice away and lift out the seal. 

The boys, seeing the catch, quickly bring the huskies. The seal is 
loaded on the sled and taken to the igloo. The women c! up the meat 
and divide it so that every person has some. If any is lc/t, it is stored 
away in a pit in the frozen ground. Each Eskimo receives some 
blubber too. He chews the blubber with as much pleasure as you get 
from chewing gum. 

The walrus, too, lives in these waters. A walrus is a large fierce- 
looking animal with two long ivory tusks, Like the seal, the walrus 
swims under water but must come up every few minutes for ait 
Sometimes the animals sun themselves on the ice. If the bear attacks 
a walrus, he makes sure it is a young one. He wants no fight with 
the fierce old ones, If the Eskimo hunters go in their kayaks after 


a walrus, a number of them go together. More often they go in à 
umiak. It takes several 


the boat. 
When the catch is a walrus, there is a great feast. The walrus is 


so big that there is always meat for storage. The big hide will covet 
à new umiak. The tusks will be traded for many things. 


men to overcome a walrus and pull it into 


first white men to go to Alaska were Russian fur traders. 
IR ia owned Alaska until 1867, Then Secretary of State William 
Sewa: of the United States, bought the land from Russia for about 


two ; an acre, 


Al (iol time Americans knew very little about Alaska, Many of 
them {sought it was foolish to buy it, Some people called Alaska 
“Sew. l's Folly.” Others called it "Uncle Sam's Ice Box.” Of course, 
peop day are glad that Alaska is part of the United States, Now 
it is often called “A Land of Opportunity.” The Indian name 
Alas! cans. “A Great Land.” 

Ov nodem civilization has now reached the Eskimo and only 
thos: the remote areas still live in the old way. White men began 
to set!’ in Alaska when gold was discovered there in 1896. The white 
man © ought many new ways of living to the Eskimo, just as he did 
to the \merican Indian. 

Now Eskimo land is a mixture of old and new customs, Many 
Eskin live in houses like ours and dress as we do. The men use 


rifles i:stead of bows and arrows for hunting reindeer and polar bears. 
Boats with outboard motors are replacing the kayak and umiak. Chil- 
dren are no longer frightened by airplanes overhead. There are air- 
ports practically everywhere in Alaska and even in remote areas an 
airplane is a more frequent sight than a dog sled. 

Schools are now available to most Eskimo children, even those liv- 
ing in the far north, The children are taught to read and write in 
the Eskimo language and in English as well. 

Doctors, dentists, and ministers have gone to the far north, too, 
and some of the Eskimos are now going to college to learn these pro- 
fessions themselves. But a good many of the old beliefs still linger. 
Eskimos still have their medicine men and many believe in super- 
stitions about the spirits. 
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Along the coast of southern Alaska the climate is a 
that of our northwest coast. It is not much colder tha 
the state of Washington because the same ocean cur: 
shores of both. 

Salmon fishing is the greatest industry in Alaska. 
lumbering, and mining are also important. Farming 
raising are increasing rapidly. 

Alaska’s rich resources make it one of the most val: 
the country. 

Since many of the leading towns are located on the « 
is carried on largely by boat. Railroads connect man; 
but travel by air is more common. 

Alaska was the forty-ninth state to join the union. 
like strange country to many Americans. Yet it is on: 
interesting states to visit. 

In addition to its snow-capped mountains, fiery \ 
clear, sparkling rivers, Alaska abounds in many diffe: 
wildlife—grizzly bear, polar bear, mountain sheep, vw 
caribou, and eagles. 

No where else under the American flag can be seen ! 
Sun and the spectacular Aurora Borealis. 

Alaskans hope that more and more of their fellow ^: 
visit them at vacation time! 
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NCRTHERN SEAS 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


TORWAY often is called the “Land of the Midnight Sun.” Of 
N course, this name really is only true of northern Norway and is 
just as true of the northern parts of North America, Sweden, Finland, 
and Russia. All the regions within the Arctic Circle have a time in 
summer when the sun shines the whole night long. But Norway, be- 
cause of the warm ocean current near its shore, is the one country 
whicli has many people living so far north. Also, it is the only place 
where the midnight sun appears that is easily reached by travelers. 
Therefore most people who have seen the midnight sun have seen it 
from northern Norway. 

People who have never seen such a sight or who do not understand 
it, find it hard to believe or even to imagine. About the time of the 
year that American children are eating their Thanksgiving turkey, 
the sun has dropped from sight in those faraway skies, not to show 
itself again for weeks and weeks. Then come days when a pale light 
appears like the dawn in our land. At last one day, late in January, 
the sun peeps over the horizon again. The school children dash out 
in the snow to welcome it. Some of them hoist the flag of their 
country to wave a greeting just as the bright rim of the sun comes 
into view. 


yi 
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But the sun does not stay very long on that first das 
children watch, it climbs a little higher and a little hich: 


until about half of the big ball shows. Then it begins : 
a few minutes, it has disappeared. 

As the children greet the sun, they are happy for th 
will be with them for several months. Each day the s 
stays a little longer. Then one day, about the middle 
pears very early in the morning and will not set again fi 
sun moves all the way around in the sky near the gro 
it seems to be moving around the earth; of course you 
earth really moves around the sun. You also know that | 
the North Pole is tilted toward the sun. That is why the n 
have so much sunlight in the summer months. 


When that first long day in May comes, the girls and | 


the northlands dance around a gaily decorated Maypo! 
too, dance far into the small hours of the midsummer | 
darkness to spoil their fun. 

During the weeks that follow, the children hardly know 
to bed for they have sunshine all through the night. Thi 
set until July. Even then it drops below the horizon fo 
minutes the first night. But, day after day, the sun is gon 


until that day in November when it sets again not to retur: 


the next January. 
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Position of MIDNIGHT SUN just above horizon at thirty minute intervals 


ALONG NORWAYS RUGGED COAST 


SOGNE FJORD, one of Norway's most beautiful 


N ORWAY'S long coast is dotted with islands and cut up by deep 
bays called fjords. These are really narrow arms of the sea 

which run far inland between towering cliffs and snow-clad mountains. 

The high rocky walls shelter the fjords from nearly every wind. 
For days upon days these waters, deep enough for ocean-going steam- 
ers, arc as still as those of a lake. But quiet as everything appears to 
the eye, there are many sounds for the ear. There are waterfalls leap- 
ing from ledge to ledge of the rocks, the murmur of singing pines, and 
the cries of great flocks of sea birds. In the winter the stillness is often 
broken by the rumble of a tumbling snow mass that has become too 
heavy to keep its place on the mountainside, and by the loud crack 
of ice in the nearest glacier. 

The fjords are very beautiful. During the long summer hours they 
glitter with golden sunshine and show, as in a mirror, each treetop 
of the pine forests which clothe the mountainsides. In the long winter 
night they reflect the stars so clearly that a fisherman about to set 
off in his boat for an evening trip feels as if he is about to make his 


Way through a sea of stars. 
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Now all these snow-capped mountains, singing p 
waterfalls, and beautiful fjords give the whole o! 
Norway breath-taking beauty but provide little pl: 
to live. Still that does not stop them from dwelli: 
this coast you will find little towns, fishing hamlet 
for wherever a Norwegian can clear a small plot o! 
Wherever he finds a broad ledge of rock beside a « 
a sawmill. But best of all he knows the waters al 
herring, trout, and salmon. Thus it is that almost 
have been Norwegians there have been fisheri 
the fjords. 

Kristin and Lars live in a fishing village where t! 
Each February they, with their father and mother an 
eagerly await the spawning season. The codfish 
deep waters of the Atlantic, in company with milli 
to seek the fresh water of the fjords to spawn. 


At this season of the year, every man, woman, an 


lookout for the first sight of the spawning fish. | 
when the signal is given. The fishermen shout ord. 


to their fishing boats in double-quick time. Soon ali 


have been tied to the wharves are off, filled with men 
while all the women and the children assemble by 
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their men good luck and a safe return. Great anxiety hovers in the air 


and in the speech of those left at home. They realize a 


the life of a fisherman is filled with danger. 


Il too well that 


Fishing hamlet 


Ly 


Out at sea the men lower their nets, sometimes finding this a diffi- 


cult i. because there are so many millions of fish that their nets come 
to re 1 the backs of the fish. 

di. dfish provides Norway with one of her most important foods 
and a large share of her income. Nothing goes to waste. Some 
of tb. ish are sold in the fresh fish markets, but most of them are split, 
clea salted, and dried in the sun once they are brought to shore. 
The | ads are used for fodder, the eggs both for food and bait, the 
air bivider to make isinglass, while the livers are removed and taken 
to factories where they are treated in huge vats to remove 
the oil. Later the oil is poured into containers, sealed, and shipped 
to other countries. Much of the cod-liver oil taken by girls and 


boys in the United States comes from the villages along Norway's 
rugged coast. 

Every summer Lars and Kristin take a boat trip to visit their grand- 
mother who lives in Bergen. Bergen is a charming city, set at the foot 
of seven mountains, at the far end of a fjord. Each mountain rises 
a little higher than the one before it like the seats of a football stadium. 
The children never tire of walking around the harbor, where ships 
of all nations come to port. Their grandmother's home, like all the 
other homes of the city, is built on the first mountain. It is made of 
hewn logs with a red tile roof and set amid tall trees, a green lawn, 
and a beautiful flower garden. Things grow very well in Bergen, for 
rain is almost an every-day affair. In fact, it is called the “City 
of Rain.” 


A SUMMER ON T: SAETER 


VAN and Roald live on a n in southern 


Norway. Every summer s their job to 
help with the work in the "ids. As their 
father cuts the grain, the bi follow along 
and rake it into small stacks. Then they hang 
it on fencelike frames or tie it onto poles 
stuck in the ground so that it will dry fast in 
the air and sunshine. After work in the 
fields is done, the boys ga! shrubs and 

branches from trees and hang them up to dry. The: want the dry 
leaves for their goats when winter comes. And how : goats do en- 
joy eating this kind of a meal! 

Early in June each year, Ivan and Roald have a lit! ication from 
their usual farm work. Their sisters, Hulda, Martha, ; Anna, leave 
for the saeter or mountain pasture which has a cott; <o where the 
milkmaids live, a shed for the cows and goats, and a iayloft where 
the precious meadow hay can be stored until such tim: as the owner 
can haul it down into the valley. The boys go along to Lelp drive the 


cattle and goats to the pasture and to help with the loads of food, 
bedding, milk cans, and cooking utensils. 

Most of the farms in Norway are so small that the people never 
have been able to grow enough grain on them for their daily bread. 
Thus, they have come to depend upon dairying for a great share of 
their living. Cattle need pastures. But the farmer cannot give up any 
of his lands for this purpose. They are needed to raise food and 
winter feed. Thus, as far back as there has been dairying in Norway, 
the farmers have used the mountain pastures by moving their cattle 
to the saeter and feeding them there from the time the grass first be- 
gins to grow until the storms of autumn come. 

Often a farmer’s saeter may be miles from his farm. The reason for 
this dates back to the time when a king of Norway let each farmer 


choose his mountain pasture, selecting a spot that had not been claimed 
already by another, 
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It is a great day for Ivan and Roald and their sisters when the cattle 


and goats are started up the road to the saeter. Everyone is on the 
move, chattering, laughing, and shouting orders to each other. Even 
the cows seem to be aware that something is out of the ordinary. They 
moo a! swish their tails while, from time to time, the lead cow shakes 
her he! and clangs the bell around her neck. As for the goats, they 
add their bit to the excitement by romping about the farmyard. Even 
the cuckoo in the far-off woods awakes and sends its call across 
the fana. 

At lost everything is in readiness. Out of the farmyard starts the 
procession. Everyone is in a gay mood. The girls, dressed in their 
heavy clothes and boots, walk ahead; Martha calling, “Come on, Come 
o-on, Come 0-0-0-0-on.” Then come the cows and the goats, with the 


bell cow in the lead, the goats dancing daintily ahead, behind, and 
alongside the cows. Ivan and Roald follow with two dun-colored 


horses loaded with the things needed for a summer on the saeter. 

They walk along a graveled road for a few miles until they reach a 
fjord. ‘here the whole crowd—cows, goats, horses, girls and boys— 
ride ix: the same boat. The boat glides along the narrow waterways for 
severa! miles between mountains that in some places seem to rise in 
almost straight rocky walls. 

In « little village at the foot of a high mountain ridge, they leave 


the boat and follow a narrow pathway up the steep mountainside. 
Round and round they go jigzaging higher and higher. At last they 
reach the tiny hut and the barns where the girls and the cattle and 
the goats will stay all summer. 


At the saeter 
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Soon the unpacking is done and the lonely-lookii hut comes to 
life. The boys stay at the saeter over night, but early the next morning 
they start back to the farm. And the girls are alone. 

The girls are up early each morning to milk the cow. and the goats, 
After a breakfast of cheese, bread and butter, and Hulda and 
Martha take the cows and goats out of the barn to g ./°. While the 
livestock eat the sweet, juicy grass, and drink from cl.» cold streams 
or rest during the hot midday hours, the girls sit in the sun, chatting 
of this and that, or pick the wild raspberries, |. berries, and 
blackberries growing all around. 

At the hut Anna has more than enough to do. She is, cooks the 
meals, and takes care of the milk, Once a week she ois the big cans 
of milk ready for the milkman who calls for it. The i/i. is sent toa 
factory to be made into cheese and butter, 

The only regular visitor to the saeter is the letter c icr. And how 
the girls race down to the road to meet him! Someti = members of 
the family and their friends come up for a visit. Tl. bring cakes 
and bread from home. They sing and dance and chati» through the 
long, sunny evening. 

The boys take big baskets of berries and cans of ilk home, but 
they do not like to carry them down the long mountain path. So they 
have fastened a strong wire at the top of the mountain and at the 
bottom across the ravine near the boat landing. Then they hang the 


baskets and buckets on the wire and slide them down. Sending pack- 
ages on wires is not Strange in these mountain lands. Many times 
farmers even send big bundles of hay sliding on a wire from the moun- 
tainside field to the barn in the valley below. Thus, by using their 
heads, they save their strength. 

At last comes the autumn day when the saeter season is over. Ivan 
and Roald appear with their horses. Soon the horses are loaded with 
bundles. Then down the mountain go the girls, boys, cows, goats, and 
horses, all moving toward home. The girls are glad to leave. There is 
always something to do before school starts, to get out books and try 
on new dresses. Perhaps the cows are eager to go back to a warm 
barn and wait for another spring day when once more they are started 
up the road to the saeter. 


CGA Co 


he celebration of Midsummer Eve on June 
twenty-third and continuing through June 

twenty-fourth is, next to Christmas, the most 
important national holiday in Sweden. Young 
and old join in the fun. Poles, similar to our 
Maypoles are erected in every village. They 
are decorated with garlands of leaves and 
flowers, and bunting of blue and yellow, the 
national colors of Sweden. 

Singing and dancing around the Midsum- 
mer Pole starts in the early evening and con- 
tinues through the long twilight until dawn. 
Children are allowed to stay up as long as 
their parents do. No one wishes to miss any 
part of this celebration of the longest day in 
the year. During this time of the year it always 
is light enough for a person to read a news- 
paper without any artificial light. 

On Midsummer Day there are special 
church services followed by elaborate family 
dinners much the same as we have at Christ- 
mas time, Homes and churches are decorated 
with birch boughs and flowers in honor of 
the day. 
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A Bov SCOUT IN STOCKHOLM e 


RIC is a Swedish boy who lives where the tall trees 
E grow. For him the gayest time of the year is the 
winter season, for then the woods are like a fairyland of 
ice and snow. During the winter, sleighbells and chil- 
dren's voices mingle with the sounds of ringing axes and 
the crashing of falling trees. 

Eric’s father is in the lumber business which is one 
of the biggest industries in Sweden. Eric often helps his 
father make sure that a new tree is planted for every 
one that is cut down because the government of the 
country insists that each tree be replaced. In that way 
Sweden will never be without its forests. 

Like niiiy boys in Sweden, Eric belongs to the Boy 
Scouts. Ho likes to meet boys from troops living in other 
sections of his country. One summer he joined a group 
visiting i» Stockholm, the capital of Sweden. While 
sightseciug, they got their best view of Stockholm when 
they went to the top of a tall tower. From there Eric 
and the others could see the whole city spread out before them. They 
saw the many islands upon which Stockholm is built and the bridges 
connecting one island with another. They saw the clean stone build- 
ings, the cars, and the moving crowds of people. Here and there, along 
the wide streets, were carts filled with bright flowers for sale. Be- 
yond the city was the Baltic Sea and in the harbor were ships from 
many nations. 

One of the most interesting sights in Stockholm is the King's Palace. 
It is in the old part of the city where, long ago, thick stone walls were 
built to keep out the sea pirates. The boys had planned to be there at 
noon so they could see the changing of the Kings Guard. The new 
guards take the places of the ones who have been on duty for several 
hours. They are dressed in bright-colored uniforms and with the band 
playing lively music this is a beautiful ceremony that visitors in Stock- 


holm always are thrilled to watch. 
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The next day the boys went on a long hike. Each wore a khaki suit 
and carried a knapsack on his back. They went to the grounds of an 
old castle several miles from the city. There they pitched their tents 
so they could spend the night. 


Inside the castle they went into one of the banquet ha!ls which had 
been used by the knights of old. The walls were covered with famous 
paintings. The ceiling was of gold. The boys stood before the King's 
throne and imagined a warrior, centuries ago, kneeling there to be 


dubbed a knight. They almost could hear the words, “I dub thee 
knight. Be true to thy country. Be ever strong; prot: 
and do good deeds.” 

Outside they gathered and repeated their scout oath—not so very 
different from the oath of the knights. They, too, pledged themselves 
to obey the laws of their country, to be strong, and to do good deeds. 


t the weak; 


STOCKHOLM ... 


revealing the graceful sweep of a modern city 


FOLL( 


APLAND is not a separate country but is the land in the northern 
Il: part of Norway, Sweden, Finland, and western Russia where the 
Lapp people live. The Lapps are small people, much like the Eskimos, 
and have yellow skin, blue or gray eyes, and brown hair, The reindeer 
is their nost precious possession for they drink its milk, eat its meat, 
wear its skin, and train it to pull their sleds. 

Most of the year, in this far northland, the ground is covered with 
snow so that little grows except moss. The reindeer seem to be the 
only annals that can get a living from such a cold, barren country. 
Herds o| them wander from place to place pawing away the snow to 
get the resh, green moss. 

Whe:cver the reindeer find plenty of moss, the Lapps pitch their 
tents. ‘icy live mostly in the out-of-doors, but smoke always is curl- 
ing out of the hole at the top of the tent. A kettle of reindeer meat 
usually is boiling over coals on rocks in the center of the tent. A pail 
of reindeer milk is on the rough bench. Whenever a Lapp is hungry, 
he goes to his tent for food. At night the Lapps and their dogs sleep 
together on heaps of brush covered with reindeer skins. Most of 
the Lapps sleep in the same clothes that they wear in the daytime. 
They do this for months and months at a time with little change of 
clothing. 

One day, as a Lapp boy in camp watched the reindeer herd, the ani- 
mals became restless. The boy called his father. 

When the Lapp father saw the herd’s behavior, he said, “The herd 
is about to move to new pastures. The old doe, the wisest one, has 
given the word. The big buck, the strongest one, is rounding up the 
reindeer to make ready for the journey.” 

The boy hurried to the tents to tell the Lapp families that they must 
get ready to move. And what a noisy time there was! 
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When the people heard the “click, click, click” . 


ready to follow. Away they went until they saw plen! 
Then the herd stopped, and the Lapps made camp. 

Among those tents was one belonging to the sch 
even though the Lapp children wander, they have i 
certain length of time. The laws of the countries in 
require that. 

The teacher with this camp was a young Lapp v 
been educated in one of the best schools in Sweden. 
the schoolhouse. There she taught the children to re: 
both the Lapp language and in Swedish. But then, 


` them to brush their teeth, to wash their clothes, to take 


go to schoo 


EN 
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hoofs, they knew that the herd was on the move. Piling 
and children with the household goods into sleds, ||. 


teacher. Fi 
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keep themselves neat and clean. 


Sometimes the children go sleighing. The reindeer wcars but littl 
harness and the driver cannot hold him if he decidi: to run. 


LAPPS posing beside their tent 


rides are often roug 


times get many spi 


skiing, too, and rU 
about on snowshoes. 

Day and night 
Lapps and their d 
watch the herd as th 


herd is on the move: 9 
it goes in reindeer | 
The reindeer always 
seeking the moss; e 
Lapps always following 
the herd. 
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BOOKS, FAIRY TALES, AND VIKINGS 


N pea Sweden, and Denmark are often called the Scandi- 
navian countries. Their languages, customs, and backgrounds 
are much alike. The children of these countries study most of the sub- 
jects that we do, but they study more foreign languages and they start 
to study them earlier than American children. They usually begin to 
study En glish, which is a foreign language to them, when they are in 
the fifth grade. Some of the English words are difficult because in 
their alphabet they do not have the letter w. So the English word 
warm usually is pronounced varm, work is vork, and west is vest. 

They read about their heroes in school just as we read about ours. 
They learn that one of the most famous storytellers was Hans Christian 
Andersen who wrote the fairy tales that are loved by boys and girls 
all over the world. He was born in Odense, Denmark and his early 
life was so poor and dreary that it was, indeed, like his story, “The 
Ugly Duckling.” 
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Norwegian children are proud of their great composer, Edvard 
Grieg. He wanted the world to know his beloved native land, so he 
wrote music about the legends of the people. Boys as: girls every- 
where like to hear his selection, “In the Hall of the Mo. tain King,” 


from the Peer Gynt Suite. 
Swedish pupils read the book, The Wonderful Adve es of Nils, 


which of course is enjoyed by children in other countri.« too. Some 
have journeyed to Marbacka the home of the author, Seina Lagerlof, 

The children of Scandinavia are thrilled by the tales of iic Vikings. 
That is what these Northmen of long ago are called. Th: . were great 
sailors and many of their ships reached the shores of oi lands. In 
some of those lands the Vikings saw gold, silver, and weapons of 
bronze. After seeing such riches, they were eager to have some of 
it. Many of the braver ones became sea pirates. They believed that 
whatever they found on the land or sea rightfully belons=:d to those 
who were strong enough to take it. 

The Vikings had no compass with which to tell directions. They 
took big birds, called ravens, with them on their ships. \Vhen they 
wanted to find land, they turned loose one of the ravens The bird 
flew toward land and seamen followed it. 

After a time, some of the Vikings decided to take their tunilies and 


build new homes in the lands which they had visited. 5o Viking 
boats, carrying whole families, sailed away. Some settled and built 
homes on an island called Iceland. This is now an independent coun- 
try but it has kept its old Scandinavian customs. 

Some of the Vikings who went to live in Iceland still continued to 
sail the seas. Stories say that one of them, a very daring seaman, 
named Leif Ericson, sailed a long way from his home. He found a 
land with many green trees and grapevines 
loaded with fruit. Leif called the land 
Vinland because of the grapes. But now 
people believe that the shores which Leif 
Ericson found were really those of our own 
land, America. Leif’s voyage was made 
about five hundred vears before Columbus 
- found the New World. 


O= SKIS AND SKATES 


itries learn to travel on skis 


(C )REN in the Scandinavian 


almost oon as they learn to walk. By 
the time they are old enough to go to 
school y handle their skis very well. 
Skiing is the favorite play at school. The 


girls ai! boys have ski teachers. At first 
they t their lessons on the small hills, 


then t practice on longer slopes. 

But learning to do ski jumping is the 
desire of every child. Their teachers con- 
stantly tell them, “You must know how 
to handle your skis very well in running 


before you begin to jump.” Many of the 
pupils are quite young when they begin 
jumping and taking part in the great con- 
tests with the expert ski jumpers. 

In January and February each year 
skiing contests are held on the long moun- 
tain slopes. Thousands of people gather 
to watch. The contestants gather at the top 
of the mountain. Then, at a signal, one by 
one they run down the bank to the “take- 
off” station. Away into the air they go! 
Up, up they soar, then glide down onto the 
smooth runway. If they land and stay on 
their feet, an official goes quickly to meas- 
ure the length of the jump. Otherwise 
the jump is not counted and, of those who 
fall, many go tumbling into snowbanks. 
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Skiing, though, is more than a sport in these northlands. It is also 
a favorite way of traveling. With knapsacks of food strapped upon 
their backs, travelers make long journeys about the country and, in 
parts of Norway, sometimes the mail carrier uses skis. 

All over Norway, Sweden, and Denmark children skate during the 
winter months. In many places playgrounds are flooded. Even the 
tiny children slide on the ice and ride on the chairlike sleds which 


are pushed about by older brothers and sisters. 

Many skating races are held each year, but the ones that are the 
most exciting are the races of the sail skaters. These races are common 
on the waterways of both Sweden and Denmark. 

A line of skaters get set for the race. The skaters look more like 
huge white birds than the young men that they are. Eac 
tight to the frame of a large white sail. 

Then away they fly over the smooth ice with the speed of the wind! 


h skater holds 


Most of the skaters are skillful in guiding their course and staying on 
their feet. But here and there one goes sprawling on the ice. The 


wind does not deal gently with those who do not know iow to handle 
their skates and sails. 

But sometimes the sail skaters are disappointed. They gather for 
a race only to find that the wind has died down—even sometimes on 
the flat lands of Denmark—and no wind means no race. 

The winter sports of these countries in the far north have become 
favorite pastimes in other countries, too. There are several winter re- 
sorts in the United States where ski meets are held each year. It is 
interesting to note that, even in our country, most of the leading skaters 
and skiers are Scandinavian, or Americans of Scandinavian descent. 
These champions seem not only to have inherited a love of these sports 
from their ancestors but start at an early age the training and practice 
which enables them to excel. 


ROUNDABOUT THE 
BRITISH ISLES 
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GREEN ISLANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


CROSS the Atlantic Ocean and off the coast of Europe lie the 
British isles. The larger island is Great Britain, containing 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The other one, smaller and to the 
west, is Ireland. England is the motherland of the English-speaking 
peoples of the world, and the British Isles is one of the most important 
groups of islands in the world. 

If you were to fly in an airplane over the British Isles and then try 
to describe thein in one word, you probably would say "green." In 
fact, Ireland often is called the Emerald Isle. Many people do not 
realize why the British Isles, much farther north than the United States, 
can be so green throughout most of the year. The reason is that a 
Warm ocean current comes up from the Gulf of Mexico and passes 
hear their shores. This same current also affects Norway, giving its 
Coast a mild, moist climate. 

From your plane you could see the broken coast lines of the British 
Isles with the huge arms of the sea running into the land, much like 
the fjords of Norway, only wider. But you would find no high moun- 
tains, mostly rolling hills and valleys. You could see numerous ships 


dotting the seas—cargo and passenger ships, and the fighting ships 
of the British N avy. 
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The first white settlers in America were English. vou remember, 
Later many Irish, Scotch, and Welsh people found he::<s in America, 
Many Americans today have cousins in the British 1 


Once these islands seemed very far away. It tov. the Pilgrims 
nearly two months to cross the Atlantic Ocean in “Mayflower.” 
That was more than three hundred years ago. As time passed, people 
began using steam power which enabled them to cross the ocean ina 
much shorter time. Today ships sometimes make the iip in less than 
four days, and airplanes easily fly across between su ` and sunset. 
Indeed we are getting very near to those cousins acr he sea. We 


are getting better acquainted with them too. 


coYNBURGHTI 
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ACRC58 THE OCEAN 
TO HISTORIC ENGLAND 


OR AS L as he could remember, Dick had wanted to visit 

England English cousin, Cecil, wrote to him often from 
London. As í lescribed the scenes and customs of England, Dick 
became more iore eager to visit there. 

England se to be quite different from the United States, despite 
the fact that t guage and many traditions were the same in both 
countries. 

Now Mrs. ^ ^» and Dick were in England visiting Cousin Cecil. 
Father had n en able to leave his work to go along. But Dick had 
promised to v ;im about the things they saw. 

"On the tr: ng to London," Dick wrote, "we passed through a 
town where t were rows of houses, all exactly alike. They were 
two stories hi nd set very close together and near the street. I 
wondered if a c ever learned to find his own home without watch- 
ing the street «75s and the house numbers! Perhaps the front yards 
help, for I noticed that there were flower beds in many of them. In 
the back of cac house was a well-kept vegetable garden. 

"The countryside is very beautiful. Green rolling hills and pastures 


are everywhere. We did not see many wire fences such as farmers 
in America use. The farms and fields in England are usually sepa- 
rated by low green hedges, and the farmers take great pride in trim- 
ming them carefully. 

When we reached London, I had a surprise. I knew it was one of 
the largest cities in the world, but I had expected to see many sky- 
scrapers like those in our cities back home. I had forgotten that you 
had told us that most of the buildings in London are only three or 
four stories high. When I saw the city spread out for miles along both 
banks of The Thames River, I realized that a city may be very large 
although it does not have many tall buildings. 

I saw that the Thames is a very busy stream, as you told us it is. 
I walked across London Bridge today and stood there a long time 
Watching the traffic below. Large and small craft were moving up 
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and down the river with their pas- 
sengers and goods. Cousin Cecil 
said that many of these larger ships 


go out to sea. London is a great 
shipping center, even though it is 
twenty miles from ile coast. It has 
been said that a shin arrives from 
some port in the \ l every min- 
ute of the day and night.” 

The next day the Allens went on 
a trip through the city. There are 
not many streetcars in London so 
they went first | ibe, which 
is London's underground railway. 
Dick had been on the subway trains 
in New York so he «new what to 
expect. They zip through the 
tunnel and, in alm o time at all, 
were in the center ie city. 

“Now we will ride on a bus,” Mrs. 
Allen said as she stopped one. 

Dick wanted to ride on the upper 


deck so that he would not miss any 
of the sights. One car after an- 
other was moving rapidly along— 
on the wrong side of the street Dick 
thought. For in England all traffic keeps to the left side. 

Here and there were shops with gaily decorated windows and signs 
advertising their wares. One sign that Dick noticed especially was 
on a tire repair shop which said, “Burst and Punctured Tyres Neatly 
Repaired.” Dick told his mother that in the United States the sign 
probably would have said simply, “Flats Fixed.” 

The conductor of the bus called out the places of interest. When he 
said, “Piccadilly Circus,” Dick wanted to get off. 

He said excitedly, “Oh, boy, a circus! Let’s go and see it.” Dick 
thought that he would see animals and stunts like he would see in 
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a circus in the | ited States. How surprised he was when he learned 
that Piccadilly Circus is just a circle-like open place where many 


streets meet. 


Later Dick and his mother visited Kensington Gardens, one of the 
most beautiful parks in London. Here the grass was very green and 
many flowers were in bloom. A little brook rippled along near a 
statue of Peter Pan. As you know, he was the boy who never grew up, 
in James Bari storybook Peter Pan. The figure of Peter Pan stands 
ona base tha ke an old twisted oak tree. His hair has the appear- 
ance of being wn by the wind. He is wearing a loose-fitting dress 
called a tunic. And in his hand he holds the “pipes of Pan.” Fairy 
figures dance ut the old tree and rabbits peep timidly from the 
grass at the 1 

“Today w« ied along the street where 
Charles Dickens lived,” wrote Dick to his 
father. “Mother and I were sorry that you 
could not be with us on this trip. We 
talked about how much we both had en- 


joyed your re g David Copperfield to 
us and we hope to read 
it again someday. 

"It really was great 
to know that I was see- 
ing the very places that 
Dickens wrote about in 
his books. And I could 
almost see Tiny Tim 
riding on his father's 
shoulders when they 
went home from church 
just as they did in The 
Christmas Carol. I 
didn't see anyone who 
looked like old Scrooge, 
and I was glad. 

“Many of the streets 
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of London are narrow and winding. And when you : walking along 
one, you never know what you will run into. A long ? ago, a street 
often was named after a merchant who had his b: ss there. If a 
bakery was in the block, the street might be named ad Street. In 
the next block there might be a place where milk 5 sold so that 
block would be called Milk Street. The people hay iever changed 
those street names even though the things for h they were 
named are no longer sold there. English people li- to keep their 
old ways., It is often hard for a stranger to keep | arings when 
a street has so many different names, but it m: going about 
London very interesting. 

"We walked to Covent Garden, a world famo getable and 
flower market on a little out-of-the-way street. P. are glad to 
go there to get fresh food even if they have to carry long distance 
home. But Londoners would not think of having the cet anywhere 
else. It has been on that street for years and year: snd years. It 
just belongs there.” 

One day they went to Buckingham Palace, the | of the royal 
family, as Father had asked them to do. There thev watched the 
changing of the Guard. 

“Bugles blew and guards, in full dress uniforms witi. tall fur caps 
called busbys, marched stiffly into the courtyard,” Dic: wrote. “After 
words of command from their officer they broke ranks and each one 
marched to his new place of duty, facing the guard to be relieved. 
In a few smart steps the new guard changed places with the old and 


stood stiffly to attention while the old guard marched away ina body. 
I would enjoy watching the guards every day. 

“We went on to the Houses of Parliament where the lawmakers of 
Great Britain meet. We could see the big clock face on one of the tall 
towers. There are really four clock faces — one on each side of the 
tower — each twenty-three feet across. 

“Mother waited while I climbed up about three hundred steps to 
inspect ‘Big Ben,’ as the clock is called. Its four hundred pound 
hammer strikes the huge bell, which weighs thirteen and one-half 
tons, to sound the hours. It was just four o'clock when I got UP 
there. Big Ben began to strike. The sound almost made me deaf. It 
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seemed as if the walls were 
going to fall apart. Then the 
last stroke was made and the 
big hammer fell into place. 
But the echoes rolled on for 
several seconds. Big Ben has 


pd p di E india been striking since 1858, and 
people all over the world have 
heard it on the radio. 
"Another d went about twenty miles up from London to see 
Windsor Cas t is a beautiful show place on the Thames River. 
For eight hun years the kings and queens of England have owned 
this ivy-cove: istle and many rulers have made it their home. 
"Across the r from this old castle is Eton College, a school for 
boys betwee ages of twelve and seventeen. I saw some boys 
walking abo: d was amazed at the kind of clothing they were 
wearing. In that I don't have to wear a coat with tails, a white 
starched coll: da high stiff hat when I go to school! Boys at Eton 
have dressed this for many years. Eton is one of the best schools 
in England a any important people have gone there. 
“The day af»: that we visited the Tower of London and I could al- 
most imagine that I was back in the days of knights in armor. We 
crossed over av old drawbridge and I looked down at the moat that 


surrounds the thick walls of this ancient fortress where once royal 
princes and queens were imprisoned. In medieval times the moat was 
filled with water to help protect the Tower from enemies. Now it is 
a grassy lawn where soldiers drill. Yeomen Warders, wearing red and 
gold uniforms of the time of Henry VIII, guided us around the Tower. 
We saw ancient armor and weapons and the splendid crown jewels of 
Britain. The imperial state crown has more than 2,700 diamonds, 300 
pearls, and the huge ruby of the Black Prince. We saw the black 
Tavens, too, that strut on the green lawn. There is an old legend that 
when the ravens leave the Tower, England will fall. 

Mother wanted to see the home of William Shakespeare so we 
Went to Stratford-on-Avon, about eighty miles from London. It is a 
beautiful place and we were told that the house is just like it was 
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when Shakespeare lived there over three hundred years ago. Mother 
said that Shakespeare was the greatest writer that England has ever 
had and that his plays are famous everywhere. 

“We visited in Nottingham where Robin Hood and his band of 


merry men were supposed to have lived. I expected to see a great 
forest. But England has no great forests today although there are still 
many trees. Sherwood Forest, the home of Robin Hood, is now just a 
small park with a few old trees and some deer running «bout. 

“The more we travel in England, the more I realize that it is one 
of the greatest countries in the world. Cousin Ceci! told me why 
England has become such a great nation. 

"Since England is an island country, the people were naturally 
‘interested in the sea as most of them were very close to it. Some built 
ships and sailed out to explore new lands and to start now settlements. 
Thus England secured colonies in many parts of ine world. Her 
merchants shipped goods to sell to people in these colonies and in 
other countries. The ships brought back raw wool, cotton, and the 
ores of metals to make more goods. 

"Then Englishmen began to invent machines that v. | make things 
faster and cheaper. In order to sell still more goods to keep these new 


factories running, England made free trade laws which did away with 
taxes on goods taken in or out of the country. She made rules for 
honest dealing. She loaned money to some countries so that they 
could buy from her. All these things made other countries want to 
trade with her, so her business grew and her shipping grew with it 

“As her people increased, there came a time when England had 
to bring in much food from other countries. This meant still more 
ships. And to protect her shipping, her industries, and her colonies 
she built such a powerful navy that she was often called the 
“Mistress of the Seas,’ ” 

Today many of these former colonies now govern themselves but 
they still have strong ties of loyalty to England. Many have banded 
together with Great Britain in what is called the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Among the members are Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. Members differ in many ho 
but all are governed by freely elected parliaments. 
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Te: group of Scotch Highlanders is marc! 

down Princes Street in Edinburgh. Be! 
them is the 200-foot Gothic spire which s 
ters the statue of Sir Walter Scott. Ca 
Rock may be seen in the background. To 
left is the fence that runs along the fam: 
gardens where, since 1905, a flower clc: 
made up of 14,000 flowers has kept perf 
time. 

The bagpipers are wearing the tradition 
dress of the Highlanders. This consists of t 
kilt, bonnet, knitted hose, garters, heavy sho 
short jacket with horn buttons, shoulder pc 
with brooch, and the sporran, or purse. |! 
purse may be made of leather or the head 
the badger, seal, or another animal. 

Only those people who belong to certai 
groups or clans may wear the kilt, or tartan, a: 
it is called. Several centuries ago families se- 
lected the color of plaid they would use to 
identify themselves. It is their descendants who 
are now considered part of the MacArthur, 
the Wallace, or some other clan. 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE overlooking Princes Street 


A VISIT TO SCOTLAND 


D ICK eager!y watched the changing scenes from the train windows 


as he and his mother traveled from London to Edinburgh, 
Scotland. Near the border between the two countries, he caught a 
good view of the rugged coast with its deep bays, jutting peninsulas, 
and tiny islands just off the shore. To the west, he saw a winding 
river and beyond it rolling hills with misty clouds hanging over them. 


Mrs. Allen got a map and she and Dick found that the Cheviot Hills 
and the Tweed River separate England and Scotland. Dick thought 
that the lonely-looking hills were a part of the Scottish Highlands, 
but he found that the real Highlands lie far to the north covering 
nearly half of the country. The Lowlands lie between the southern 
hills and the Highlands. 

In a letter to his father Dick said, "I was surprised to find that 
Scotland is no larger than the state of Maine. Edinburgh lies in the 
Lowlands on the Firth of Forth. A queer name, isn’t it? Mother 
told me that a ‘firth’ is the wide part of the river where it empties 
into the sea. “Loch” was another strange name, but after studying the 
map it was plain to be seen that the word is the Scottish one for lake. 

“Soon our train had left the hills behind, and we saw busy fishing 
villages by the sea and the pastures and grain fields of farms with 
their pretty green hedges and ivy-covered stone houses. But the sky 
Was overcast with drifting clouds. 
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“Scotland has a very damp climate. I have read tha! moisture in 
the warm air from the Gulf Stream condenses as it meets the cold 
air of the mountains and drenches the valleys with rain “uch of the 
time. Scotchmen call the rain ‘a wee bit of mist.’ 

“As we left the train at Edinburgh, I heard a gir! "Does it 
always rain in Scotland?" 

“ Nae, Lassie, replied an old Scotchman, with a twin!» in his eye, 
‘sometimes it snows! " 

After several exciting days, Dick wrote his father abou: the sights 
around Edinburgh. 

"Yesterday we began sightseeing on Princes Street which, Mother 
says, many people call the prettiest street in the British |«/^s. Princes 
Street, with shops on one side and a park with green t: nd bright 
flowers on the other, runs straight through the new par! of the city 
by the rocky cliff upon which stands Edinburgh Castle. We sat on 
a bench in the park and looked about us. Near by stood » monument 
of Sir Walter Scott which towers two hundred feet abo: e ground. 
Scott's dog and many characters from his stories had |) en carved 
into the stone beside the famous Scotch writer. 

“The huge castle has stood guard over Edinburgh for more than 
a thousand years. In the early days this was the scene of many à 
battle between the English and the Scotch. The foe must have had a 
hard time scaling this steep wall of rock. Inside the castic we visited 


the Crown Room and saw the crown jewels and royal costumes of 
different ages. We saw the old banquet hall and the dark dungeon. 
Among the old relics was a sword which had been used by Robert 
Bruce when he led the Scots in their victorious battle. 

“From the top of Castle Rock we got a better view of Edinburgh. 
Stretching out in the distance was the blue water of the Firth of 
Forth with ships standing in the harbor. Down below on one side 
spreads the new city with its modern houses of gray stone and wide 
lawns. On the hills behind the castle lay the tall shabby buildings 
of the crowded old town. 

“After dinner, we saw a parade on Princes Street. The sun was 
just setting when the parade began a little before ten o'clock, for the 
days are about seventeen hours long in Scotland at this time of the 
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Highlanders, wearing bright plaid kilts, marched 


year. A grou 
along playing cir bagpipes. One of the tunes was "The Campbells 
Are Coming, o, Oh ho!” 

From Edi: . Mrs. Allen and Dick went to Glasgow, going by 
way of a va l beautiful lakes and woods called the Trossachs. 
They travele notor coach part of the way, but went by boat on 
some of the —the best known of which are Loch Lomond and 
Loch Katrin ut which Sir Walter Scott wrote. 

Later Dick te his father about the trip on the lakes. His letter 
showed that st he had seen the “bonnie Scotland" about which 
the poets ha ng. 

“We staye deck most of the way,” Dick said. “I wish I could 
paint you : ure of the blue waters, the drifting white clouds 
in the sky,’ : loping banks with birch trees, and the near-by hills 
purple witl ther. 

^We pas island after island—some lonely spots with tall silent 
trees and : but others had been turned into friendly-looking 
farms. Suddsoly all the passengers began talking at once and 
pointing to one wooded island. They said that on the island is an 
old cave in which Rob Roy held his prisoners. Sir Walter Scott 
wrote a story about Rob Roy, who was much like Robin Hood, and I 
want to read it soon." 


Lovely and enchanting Loch Lomond 
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Then as the boat threaded its way through the other islands, a 
friendly Scotch woman entertained Dick with stories of the witches 


and fairies and brownies who are supposed to make their homes in 
the bonnie glens of Scotland. 

"Scotland's the real home of the brownies, Laddie, she said. “At 
night while a farmer sleeps, the brownies finish his work as quick 
as a wink. But the farmer must pretend not to noti If he gives 
them so much as one word of praise, they'll kick up their heels and 
be off in a rage. 

“On almost every farm you'll see a spot where the ground’s not 
plowed,” the storyteller went on. "That's where the fairies dance and 
no Scotsman would plow that good ground under. In the moonlight, 
if you listen, you can hear the fairies sipping the juice from the 


growing grain and scurrying about baking bread. 

“They live in the high lonely places, but they love : travel about 
and if you're sharp you can see them. When their quec leads a hunt, 
there’s such a tinkling of bells and neighing of horses that folks cannot 
sleep anywhere in the whole countryside.” 

Glasgow, the largest city in Scotland, is on the Clyde River. The 
Clyde was once narrow and swift, but the people of Glasgow made it 
deep and wide so that even large ocean steamers can enter it. Dick 
saw big ships on the Clyde, some flying the Stars and Stripes. He 
visited the near-by shipyards where many of Britain’s great ships are 
built, and heard the ringing of anvils, the clattering of mallets, and 
the pounding of steam-driven hammers. 

One day Dick and his mother went by motor coach to the town of 
Ayr, forty-five miles southwest of Glasgow. Near Ayr is a house which 
many people visit, Scotchmen and foreigners alike. Robert Burns was 
born there, and people all over the world know and love his poems. 

In a letter to his father Dick said, “Low stone walls enclose the 
road to the cottage where Robert Burns was born, and branches of 
trees make an arch overhead. The little clay cottage with its thatched 
roof and stone floors has but two rooms. Everything is kept spotlessly 
clean. We visited the old bridge near by where Bobbie Burns 
used to stand and recite his poems about the fields, the tree$ 
the birds, and the flowers." 
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A typical Scotch farmhouse in the Highlands 


On the drive through the Lowlands, the Allens saw some of Scot- 
land's best farms—really large estates, each with a name such as 
Royston, Bonhill, or Kirkfield. Gray stone fences divide the fields, 
and broad neatly-trimmed hedges of hawthorn surround the lawn. The 
big ivy-covered farmhouse, which stands back from the road at the 
end of a tree-shaded lane, has many chimneys, for a fireplace heats 
each room. Behind the big house are a number of small cottages 
for the families who work on the farm. 

Another day the Allens went on an exciting trip through the 
Caledonian Canal in the rugged Highlands. From Inverness on the 
east coast of Scotland to Oban on the west coast lies a chain of 
narrow lakes. The Scotch have cut canals to join the lakes into a 


single waterway sixty miles long. 
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On the twelve-hour trip, Dick and his mother stay: 
the other passengers to watch the birch-covered hill 
peaks which rise almost straight up from the wate: 
Here in this lonely country the houses are far apart. 
grazed on the scanty bits of grass on the rocky hi 
some of the cliffs, castle towers could be seen. A: 
Nevis, the highest mountain in Scotland, came into 
very tall from the boat, but it really is only a littl. 
thousand feet high. 

Dick enjoyed talking to Scotchmen on the boat. ' 
bygone days,” he wrote his father, “when each castle v 
and Scottish clans fought so bitterly in this land. Dic 
each clan had special plaids and colors? In the ea 
could identify his friends or foes by their kilts and s 

“A Scotchman told me how Scotland chose her em! 
to his story, about nine hundred years ago some 
capture one of the Scottish castles. At midnight, they 
up to the moat and took off their shoes to swim acros 
that the moat was dry and overgrown with thistle: 


bare feet struck the sharp thistles, their cries awoke t! 


in time for the castle to be saved. So the Scots chos: 
be their emblem.” 
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The trip was a jolly one. Dick was sorry when it was over, for his 
visit to Scotland was also ending. As their boat neared Oban, the 
passengers gathered on deck and sang the favorite Scotch song whose 


words were written by Robert Burns: 


For auld lang syne, 


For auld lang syne. 


Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And never brought to min’? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And days o' lang syne? 


For auld lang syne, my dear, 


We'll take a cup o' kindness yet, 


Historic Trinity College at Dublin 


THOUGH THE EMERALD ISLE 


A’ SMAI y, Dick had liked the old Irish tales about the 
“little fai ople” who watch how mortals act and sometimes 
punish them if they do not behave. And now, as he stepped on Trish 
soil, he was as excited as if he were entering an enchanted land. 

The Allens went first to Belfast, one of the leading linen cities of 
the world. As thi y neared the city, they saw fields of flax. In the 


factories of the cit y, they saw the spinning and weaving which turned 
the fibers of the flax into the soft cloth. They saw yards and yards of 
linen stretched out to bleach in the sun and rain. 
On their way to Dublin, their baggage was examined. Dick thought 
it strange that they had to go through the customs office when they 
Y Were going only from one part of the island to another. He learned 
that the Republic of Ireland has its own government, and is not under 
British rule as Northern Ireland is. 

Dublin, like many other capital cities of the world, has fine govern- 
En buildings, pleasant homes, many schools and two large 
Universities; On the Dublin streets, Dick noticed women selling 
bunches of shamrock, the Irish national emblem. He knew the 
Shamrock, which looks like a three-leaf clover, since he had seen such 
“aves at home on each St. Patrick's Day. 
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z AN) The Allens decided to ride buses farther 
more of the 


south so that they could sc 


country. They had learned that travelers can leave a bus at any spot 
and hail another along the highway without going to a bus station. ; 
"The countryside is mostly farms with pastures, potato patches, x 
fields, and peat bogs. The houses are one-story stone cottages wi 
whitewashed walls and thatched roofs,” Dick wrote his father. 


“We got off the bus to see a peat bog. A boy, named Danny, "n 
loading a donkey cart with dry peat blocks. He told ii i. 1 
Trish dig the turf buried in the swampy ground, cut it into bloc 
like bricks, dry the bricks in the sun, and burn them as fuel. a 

"Danny asked us to visit his home which was near by. A dog bar i 
to announce our arrival. Danny' sister, Rosie, met us and invite 
us into the kitchen where her mother was working. Around the d 
ran a pig, a dog, and a chattering goose. Just outside the Ee 
was an old hen with her brood of chickens. The kitchen floor was o 
hard earth, and the animals and fowl seemed to feel as much at home 
inside the kitchen as outside. 

"In spite of our unexpected coming, Rosie's mother made us a r 
of steaming hot tea and served it with cream, bread and es 
jam. Mother and I liked their friendliness and willingness to shar 
even though they had but little. 
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“Soon mother 


days—stopping ': 


enough in diffe: 


lakes of Killar: 
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As soon as thy 
out to see the « 


ity. They learned 
that a fair was opening, so they 
took a bus to the fairgrounds. 
“What a noisy spot we stepped 
into" wrote Dick. 
barking all around us. Boys lead- 
ing dogs of every description went 
into a big tent, over which was the 
sign, ‘Tail Waggers Club.’ 
‘Near by, children were perform- 
mgona big platform. I was puzzled 
When I saw on the program a 
Number called, ‘On Saint Bridget's 
Patten. T wondered what that 
Was to be. We soon found out. 
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vid I were on another bus. We traveled for several 


icep and eat and then going on. We stayed long 


al places to see the sights. We rode around the 


in little wagons with side seats. We visited 
in which the Irish have worshiped for hundreds 
the seashore and the fishing boats. We visited a 
ther markets in the small towns. I never wanted 


summer days are very long and twilight lingers 


it, 

ireland talked to us about America. Nearly always 

s and addresses of relatives living in the United 

rry when a father or mother asked us if we knew 
liceman in some American city, or their daughter 
other city. Of course, we did not know them. 

do not realize how big our country is.” 

Dick wrote, “Today I kissed the Blarney Stone. 


tle near the city of Cork. The castle was built about 


unerica was discovered. We were told that anyone 


^ie acquires a ‘golden tongue.’ So watch out for the 
‘ll be saying when I get home!” 


\llens were settled in the hotel at Cork, they went 


"Dogs were 


Blarney Castle 
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"Girls and boys, dressed in the quaint costumes of the long ago, 


danced, sang songs, and recited poems in the native {rish language, 
called Gaelic. We could not understand the words, but we were told 
that a long time ago a girl named Bridget lived in Ireland. Even as 
a little child she did good deeds. When she grew up, she founded 
the first convent in Ireland and spent her life in it helping others. 


People called her Saint Bridget. All Irish children ar stories 
about Saint Bridget. 
“Tn olden days the people of Ireland spoke the Ga language. 


After Ireland came under British rule the people began to learn 
English. For many years English had been the adopted language 
when the southern part of Ireland became a new state. The officers 
of the new government of Eire felt very bitter toward the English 
who had ruled the land of Ireland for so many years. ow that the 
Irish are free to rule themselves, and their country is »o longer a 
part of the British Empire, they have a law that Gaelic must be taught 


in their schools. 
“At the fair we saw, also, the exhibits of things which the Irish 


grow and make. There were prize pigs, cows, sheep, horses, potatoes, 
oats, quilts, cakes, and samples of school work of the children. We 
watched the horse races too. You would have liked that. ‘The fair was 


very much like some 
fairs at home, but much 
more exciting to us. 

"Just a few days more, 
and we shall be on our 
way home. I hope that 
some day all of us can 
come back to the Em- 
erald Isle. The people 
are so jolly and friendly, 
and I am sure that they 
like us just as much as 
we like them.” 


An Irish side wagon on one 
of the near-by Aran Islands 


hig. 
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WINDMILLS AND WOODEN SHOES 


HRO'£; books, many of you American girls and boys have 


come io know Dutch children in wooden shoes, baggy trousers 
or long fuli 'resses, and quaint caps. You have seen pictures of the 
Netherlands, or Holland as their country is usually called, shut off 
from the se by great banks of earth called dikes, crisscrossed with 


ditches or « ‘nals, and dotted with windmills whose big arms swing 
round and round in the breeze. 

Holland, a little country about the size of the state of Maryland, 
lies on the shores of the North Sea. Much of its land is lower than 
the sea, The little lowland country has always been a battle ground 
for angry waters. The Rhine and Maas rivers rush into the North 
Sea spreading mud over hundreds of miles of Holland’s land. The 
sea flings up great banks of sand, or dunes, along its shores. At one 
point, long ago, the roaring water of the sea tore deep into the land 
destroying towns and farms and forming a big lake which the Dutch 
call the Zuider Zee. 

The Dutch have always had to fight against the waters of the sea 
and the shifting sands, They have planted tough grasses on the dunes 
to keep the sand from drifting. They have built dams to change the 
Courses of rivers and prevent floods. 
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The Dutch, too, have turned land from the bottom of lakes and 
some of the sea into farm land, or polder land. A lary part of the 
Zuider Zee has been turned back into farm land. 

Building towns and farms on the bottom of the sea wss a difficult 
task. First the Dutch built dikes to enclose a part of ihe sea. Then 
they built windmills to pump the water from that enclosure into the 
sea. When the land had dried enough, the Dutch began to build 
towns and farms. They dug ditches and canals to « sry off the 
extra water and built more windmills to pump the water into the 
canals. They built bridges over the canals and roads o: top of the 
dikes. Today people walking or driving upon these roads look down 
over the towns and farm lands. 

The cities of Holland are much like cities in our co ntry except 
they have no skyscrapers. Each town of Holland is diferent from 
the others, yet all have some things in common. Each iis a market 
square and a city hall. Each has its canals and bridges. From the 
towers of the churches in most towns bells chime sweet nesic. 

The Dutch began putting bells in their towers hundrcds of years 
ago. In those early days few people had clocks in their homes. They 


got the time from a big town clock. So that everyone would be sure 
to know the time, a few small bells were put in the clock tower and 
a man struck the hours on the bells. After a time the keeper of the 
clocks played tunes on the bells. As towns grew, bigger and bigger 
towers were built. Many bells of different sizes were put in the 
towers. The bells could be tuned like other musical instruments and 
beautiful music played upon them. So Holland came to have singing 
towers. Cities were not satisfied with one singing tower. Nearly 
every city built two or three. 

In the cities of Holland the people wear clothes much like yours 
and mine, but in the country people wear clothes more like those of 
their grandparents. Country people are proud to keep the old ways. 
You can tell which village a man comes from by the style of clothes 
he wears. On the island of Marken, the men and boys wear big baggy 
trousers and very tight waistcoats. The women and girls wear caps 
and clothes of bright colors, embroidered waists with striped cotton 
sleeves, and so many petticoats and skirts that they look very fat. 


Some of thc itry people wear 


wooden sho: lled klompen. 
Klompen ar vy and clumsy. 
They make so h noise that they 
are left beside the front doorstep while the owner walks about the 
house in his k stockings. At night or at mealtime, a passer-by 
can count the rs of klompen on a doorstep and know how many 
persons live hat house. Every Saturday night the Dutch home- 
maker scrubs tie shoes, rubs them with a fine white powder, and hangs 
them up to dry All klompen must be clean for Sunday. 

Dutch houses are very clean. The huisvrouw, as the homemaker is 
called, is forever scrubbing and sweeping and polishing. She is 


especially proud of her kitchen with its gleaming copper kettles and 
its white and blue tile walls. These tiles make storybooks around 
the room, for each has a picture painted upon it. Some show birds 
and fish and animals and plants. Others show the months of the year 
or verses of the Bible. 

Because there are so many canals and lakes in Holland, many of 
the Dutch learn to swim and fish and sail. In the winter when the 
waters freeze, the people put on skates and travel on ice. In Friesland 
where the waters always freeze in the winter, children learn to skate 
almost as soon as they can walk, and grandmothers like their skates too. 
The children skate down the long canals to school, playing follow-the- 
leader and crack-the-whip. Sometimes when the ice is very good, 
schools declare a holiday so that the children can go on long skating 
trips, The province of Friesland has so many connecting canals that 
it is possible to skate in a great circle to eleven towns. Very good 
skaters try to make the round in one day. 
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Bicycling is a favorite way of travel in Holland. At sach side of 


the main roads there are smooth bicycle paths. Children ride in 
safety on those paths to school. Men ride to work. Hoi makers ride 
to market and to visit friends. Many visitors to Holla»! travel over 


the country on bicycles. 


Wherever you go in Holland, windmills with their <one-shaped 
buildings and their four long arms mark the landseupe. Once 
windmills were the only means of power in Holland. They pumped 
water into the canals, sawed trees into planks for building ships and 
houses, pounded rags into pulp for papermakers, and ground the 


grain for the millers. Windmills were treated like real people by their 
Dutch owners. A Dutchman shared his joy and sorrows with his 
windmill. When there was a wedding in the house, the windmill was 
decorated with bright flowers. 4 

Electric pumps now do much of the work of pumping water, sawing 
wood, beating pulp, and grinding grain. Some Dutchmen are afraid 
that the windmills will be driven away by the electric pumps. They 
have tried to persuade the owners of the windmills to hide the electing 
pumps inside the old mills. “The windmill was here when your 
grandfathers were alive,” they argue. “Put the new engines inside the 
mill, but let the wind do the work when it blows. By keeping the 
windmill you save beauty for our land.” 


TO MARKET! TO MARKET! 


NCE « week there is a market day in every Dutch village. 

Farmers come from far and wide, dressed in gay clothés, 
bringing their families with them and riding in bright-colored wagons. 
Some wagons have small wheels in front, large ones in back. If the 
wheel rims are painted red, the spokes may be painted blue and the 
driver’s box green. Some wagons are open and some are covered with 
white tops which make the eager children lean far over the back in 
order to see the scenes along the road. 

Early in the morning, workmen are busy putting up stands that 
will display wooden shoes, dolls, kitchen pans, and every kind of food. 
As the wagons appear, they are lined up on one side of the square. 
Men, women, and children unload their baskets and go clumping over 
the stones in their wooden shoes. 

Long before noon, the street organ is playing and a great crowd 
is pushing from stall to stall. Dealers are hoarse from shouting their 
Wares. Men, smoking pipes, stand in groups as they talk of the news 
of the day. Children run and play games while the dogs, lying under 
the carts, bark after them. 
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In some towns there is a market 
for just one thing—~cheese, or but- 
ter, or cattle, or piss, or fish. It 
is that way in the oretty town of 


Alkmaar. Every Friday the whole 
market is piled high with cheese, 


On a sunny morning there is not a 

gayer sight anywhere. The red and 

pink bricks of the houses reflect 

their colors in the glistening canal. 
Colored streamers float lazily from the masts of barges. The round 
red or golden cheeses are piled in long rows. Porters who carry the 
cheese wear white suits and colored hats that show wich company 
they work for. The gaily dressed people weave in and ut. 

Buyers from markets in the big cities are there and the cheeses are 
soon gone. Porters pile the round balls on stretchers «11 carry them 
to the weighhouse. The number of cheeses on the stretcher is always 
the same and the men run in short, shuffling steps with their loads. 
When the cheese is weighed, it is taken to the barges for shipment 


to the city warehouses. It is easy enough to load the cheeses for they 
roll down a chute into the boat's hold. But it is not so casy to unload 
them. If you go to a wharf early in the morning, you can watch 
the men. They seem to be playing a long slow game of ball. A 
man on the barge throws the cheeses, two at a time, to a catcher 
on the quay. The catcher throws them to another man who piles 
them on a stretcher. The men move in slow steady rhythm which 
never ceases. They have no time to waste and they cannot afford 
to drop the yellow cheeses. 

In the market place of Alkmaar, the crowd does not go away 
when the cheeses are sold. They go to the bridge over the canal 
where they can see the tower on the weighhouse. At the stroke of 
twelve, ‘toy knights appear on a platform high in the tower to fight 
a fierce battle. The black knights are fighting the red ones and, 
when the battle is over, the bells chime sweet music. This battle 


has gone on for hundreds of years, but the people of Alkmaar never 
tire of watching it. 


— CS 


mes little Dutch girls are carrying a basket 


of tulips to a flower-market in town, wher 
potted plants and cut blossoms are sold. lr 
April and May, great sections of Holland ar: 
carpeted with glowing colors, a living patch 
work-quilt of tulip bloom, stretching for miles 

Of course, the markets can sell only a fev 
of the millions of tulips. Most of them are 
simply cut down and used as a fertilizer for 
the flower beds. The important thing is the 
bulb. Thousands of bulbs are shipped to grow- 
ers all over the world. 

Tulips were first introduced into Holland 
from Turkey around the year 1600. The inter- 
est in these plants increased until by 1637 it 
had developed into a craze or mania. Men 
gambled whole fortunes on a single bulb, hop- 
ing to sell its offspring at a huge profit. Finally 
the government stepped in to regulate the in- 
dustry. Out of these events has grown the 
bulb industry of modern Holland which brings 
profit and satisfaction to many of her people. 


TULIP TIME 


EYDEN is one of the Dutch 
towns where the Pilgrim 
Fathers lived before they came to 
America in the "Mayflower." These 
people were young then. Their real 
homes were in England, but they 
f$ had left there because the English 
N vt \\4¢ would not let them have the kind of 
churches they wanted. 

When you go from Leyden to 
Haarlem, you take the trip that 
every Dutch boy and girl loves best. 
One should go on a bicycle in April 
when the sun is shining and the 


birds are singing. You find yourself 


whistling as you ric: g taking deep breaths of the fragrant air. 
You ride among th: beds of Holland toward the richest flower 
market in the whole > «sid 

Everywhere you tur. as far as you can see, the tulips cover the 
and. The wind is blowing gently over the colorful blooms, stirring 


up a tempest of colors—rich reds and crimsons and purples, yellows 
and tawny browns. The whites and pale lavenders blend with the 
pinks and pale blues of the hyacinths which also are blooming. 
i? p of the lovely blooms twisted through the spokes of 
Bine any people wear garlands of flowers around their necks. 
Boat $ are tossed out freely, as this riot of color sells for a song. 
ite ue the canals are loaded with tulips. Wagons and carts are 
Piled high with them. 
Tuk, ` belongs to the lily family. Its name means a turban or 
d “ly And the various kinds of tulips have names. Some are 
and D lvo and kings, for scholars and artists, for brave men 
of all the tuli Numen, In one garden is a huge book with the names 
1ps in Holland; more than two thousand are listed. 
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A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 


N THE dusk of November evenings, many lights 
I windows that are filled with toys, candies, and « 
fir trees with bright lights and colored balls stand 
Eager boys and girls press their noses against th 
and gaze longingly at the pretty trees and toys. 7 
to welcome St. Nicholas. 

For weeks and weeks, the Dutch children have be 


St. Nicholas. They believe that on December 5, a sp: 


over the water from Spain to Holland. On board is 


Sinterklaas, as he is often called. He wears a beaut’: 
golden miter, and rides a fine white horse. He bring: | 


children and switches to bad ones. And their St. 


everything! Always walking behind him is a da 


named Zwarte Piet, or, as we would 
say, Black Peter. He is St. Nicholas 
helper; he carries a big bag filled 
with candy, cakes, and nuts which he 
scatters to the happy children. 

On St. Nicholas Eve each family 
waits eagerly for Sinterklaas. So 
many secrets! The doorbell rings. 
Mother gets a message. She tells the 
children that St. Nicholas is coming. 
He has told her at what hour to 
expect him. How excited everyone 
is! All the children hurry about 
helping Mother. They spread a big 
sheet over the rug in the living room. 
The little children keep asking, ^When 
is Sinterklaas coming?" But Mother 
only smiles and keeps her secret. 

The children sing songs to Sinter- 
klaas while they wait. Then all of 
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ower of nuts and candies falls upon the sheet on the 
ldren turn to see St. Nicholas and Black Peter in the 
what fun! Sinterklaas calls each child by name. And 
mows! He knows which ones have helped Mother. He 
> ones who have been unkind or cross. Then Black 
big bag and gives more candy and nuts to the children. 
sad is the girl or the boy who has been naughty. For, 
v ones, Black Peter hands only a switch. Sinterklaas 
long in any place for he must visit many homes that 
other children happy. 
g to bed, the children fill shoes with hay and put them 
‘place or door. On the table they place bread and drink. 
that Sinterklaas will come again that night. They have 
v he rides over the housetops and creeps down the 
n all are asleep. And they know that the next morning 
the food gone and presents in its place. 

On St. Nicholas Day 
everyone plays games 
and sings and there is 
much visiting from 
house to house and 
much laughing and talk- 
ing. Roast duck and 
goose and fat sausages 
fill the air with tantaliz- 
ing smells and there are 
puddings with raisins 
and nuts and many little 
cakes in the shape of 
trees or animals or of 
St. Nicholas. Everyone 
is sorry to have the day 
end, but already the 
children are planning 
for next year's St. Nich- 
olas Day. 


Festival time in H 
NET agent 


A BIT OF HOLLAND IN AMERICA 


Bess is one way to know a great deal about Holland even if you 
never have a chance to bicycle through the country or skate on 
its canals. You can look at the pictures painted by Dutch artists. The 
greatest Dutch painter was Rembrandt. His real name was Rembrandt 
Harmenszoon van Rijn which meant Rembrandt, son of Harmen who 
lives on the Rhine. People recognized Rembrandt's skill when he was 
very young and he was paid more for a picture than any other artist 
in Holland. Today his pictures are prized everywhere. 

Holland also has had great scholars and scientists and her engineers 
have taught people of many lands how to conquer the waters. Dutch 
navigators helped to make a map of the world, discovering many 
lands from Spitsbergen in the Arctic to Cape Horn and the East Indies. 
In 1624 Dutch traders established a post on the tip of Manhattan 
Island with a fort called New Amsterdam to protect it. 

The people of New Amsterdam brought everything they could with 
them to make America seem like a section of old Holland. They came 
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with cows sheep, copper kettles, and spinning wheels. They 
brought red | yellow bricks for their houses, blue and white tiles 
for their kite’ ss, and plates of glass for their windows. When they 
found there » many trees in America, they used wood for parts of 
their houses ecially the heavy shutters for windows and the doors 
cut in two i) c middle so that the top part could be open while the 
lower part ained closed. The roofs of the houses were steep, 
covered wit!) red tile. Tiny windows jutted out onto small porches 
and every hose had a porch on the lower floor. 

Dutch hor makers kept their houses as spotlessly clean as they had 
in Holland a| nothing was changed. The children wondered whether 
Sinterklaas © ould ever be able to find them, but he appeared just as 
usual on Dev «ber 5, bringing gifts—and switches. 

For forty > ars New Amsterdam remained in the hands of the Dutch. 
Then it was tured by the British and its name changed to New York 
in honor of ' «mes, Duke of York. English settlers soon came to it. 

The Eng): children had a Father Christmas who came to visit 
them on tl; ‘ight before Christmas. He rode over the roofs of the 
houses in a “leigh drawn by reindeer. 


After a ‘ime the Sinterklaas of the Dutch children changed his 
ways. He left his white horse in Holland. He left Black Peter behind 
too. And he changed his clothes before he sailed from Holland. In 
America he wore a bright red suit with baggy pants tucked into his 
high boots and a jacket and a cap trimmed with white fur. By and 
by, Sinterklaas began to bring his gifts to the Dutch children in 
America on the night before Christmas at the same time Father 
Christmas visited the English children. 

Then the children in America gave a new name to the jolly man. 
They called him Santa Claus. 

Many names in Manhattan are still Dutch: Brooklyn, named for 
Breukelen on the Vecht River; Block Island, named for the Dutch 
Skipper Block. Rhode Island is Dutch for Red Island, and the name 
Roosevelt is straight from the Dutch. The name means “rose field” and 
the Dutch family, Van Rosevelt, has a coat of arms with a field of roses. 
When Franklin Delano Roosevelt took the oath of office for President, 
he placed his hand on an old Dutch family Bible. 
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Bok Tower 


The United $ is fortunate 
to have had so fine people 
come to her sho: rom Holland. 
One such person Edward Bok. 
He left his birt! e while still 
a young boy, but before he had 
heard many, man :es the sound 
of the sweet-pea bells in the 
village tower. 

When Edward was grown 
and had a great do| of money, he 
wanted to give thing to the 
people of Americ: iow his great 
love for the cow He remem- 
bered the singing i s of Holland 
and decided to |! one in the 
midst of a bird san y near Lake 
Wales, Florida. 1 among the 
rich foliage of this :opical land, 
the native birds o° various sizes 
and colors sing te their hearts’ 
content. At frequent concerts each 
week, the seventy-one bells in the 


pink marble tower chime out beau- 
tiful tones that seem to harmonize 
with the songs of the birds. 


There are a number of places in America where the people are 
largely of Dutch descent. Holland, Michigan is one such community 
that takes great pride in keeping alive some of the Dutch customs. 
Every spring the people there hold a tulip festival, first scrubbing 
the streets in good old Dutch fashion, then decorating them with 
reminders of barges floating in canals and windmills turning in the 
breeze. Driving past tulip fields of purple, crimson, and yellow. 
or seeing one of the gay dances by the people in bright-colored 
costumes and wooden shoes, one is happy that a bit of Holland still 


lives in America, 


EUR: o8 GREATEST PLAYGROUND 


F YOU were | ig for a place to spend a vacation in Europe, you 

might well »....';aight to the inland country of Switzerland. For, 
small though it is, \ vitzerland is known far and wide as the playground 
of Europe. Here come mountain climbers, skiers, and skaters 
to find delight in the sports offered by the Alps—the highest 
Mountains on the continent. Here come the lovers of the outdoors 
to enjoy the reflection of the snow-capped mountains in the stil] 


blue lakes—a sight unsurpassed anywhere in the world. And here, 


too, come those who seek to restore their health in the clear, 
fresh, mountain air, 


To reach this paradise of beauty, you may enter, as you can see 


from the map on page 133, from three different countries—Germany., 
France; or Italy. You will find the Swiss people in each section livin 
Very much like their neighbors across the border. 

ave crossed the Atlantic and gone to the Nether- 
aken a smaller boat up the Rhine River to Basel, 
e Rhine, which begins in the Alps, flows between 
Germany. The Swiss people along its b 
ike the Germans do. They speak the German langu 
of their manufactured goods across the border int 


ng 


ank live much 
age and send much 
0 Germany. 
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In this part of Switzerland the visitors see beauti!\:) Lake Constance 
and old castles and cathedrals as well as big moder buildings. They 


may visit shops where Swiss-made things are l and see the 
exquisite embroidery work for which these peopl noted, Every- 
where travelers are impressed by the great numb: hotels. There 
are so many of them that it seems as if half of tl people must earn 
a living taking care of visitors. 

Other travelers go first to France and then tovel by train to 
Geneva, Switzerland. They see first the Jura Mountains, not so high 
as the Alps, but very beautiful. In this section Swiss people 
speak French and live much like the French. H we the skilled 
workmen who make watches and cuckoo clocks ani! ihe tinkly music 
boxes loved by everyone. 

Travelers may walk through vineyards on the |: slopes of the 
mountains. They see the Rhone River, fed by the snows of the Alps 
as it flows into blue Lake Geneva, which spreads out over more than 
two hundred square miles, They may cross some o! many bridges 
over the Rhone and see the white swans swimmi: nong the sail 
boats. When the Rhone flows from the lake toward i^ Mediterranean 
Sea, it, also, is blue—as blue as the water of the lak: 

Visitors in Geneva see a building over which flies the flag with a 
red cross on a white background. Every American knows that flag. 


It is the flag of the Red Cross which is the flag of Switzerland 
with the colors reversed. The building is the home of the 
International Red Cross, 

Other Americans cross the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea to 
Italy and continue by train. On the train they must pass through the 
Alps in the longest railway tunnel in the world. This is at Simplon 
Pass. Whether travelers enter the twelve-mile tunnel in Italy or 
Switzerland they marvel at the breath-taking beauty of the snow- 
covered peaks far up in the clouds and those seas of ice, the glaciers, 
between the peaks. They see the water running from underneath 
the glaciers to form rivers and the rivers flowing on down the 
mountain fed by the melting -snows and often tumbling in great 
waterfalls over rocky cliffs. They may see mountain climbers slowly 
crawling up the steep rocky walls. 


Going into the Swiss towns near these mountains, tourists see that 


the people here are much like the Italians. These Swiss speak Italian, 
eat the same kind of food, wear the same kind of clothes, and live in 
the same kind of houses as the Italians. Many of them are woodcarvers, 
a skill which is handed down from father to son. 

American elementary pupils usually learn to speak just one language, 
English. But Swiss children need to know several languages in order 


to get along well together. By the time they reach the seventh grade, 
pupils have learned all three of the languages spoken in Switzerland— 
Italian, French, and German. In the seventh grade they begin to 
study the fourth language, English. It is very important to the Swiss 
to speak English because much business is carried on between 
Switzerland and the English-speaking countries. 

Beside studying languages, the Swiss schoolmasters think it is 
important for children to excel in sports and they are taught to ski 
as part of their school work. They take their first lessons in sawdust 
on the gymnasium floor. When the snows come and they can handle 
the skis well enough, they go to the low hills for practice. And as 
they become more skillful, they glide down the steep slopes, sometimes 


having tumbles but always having fun. 


CLIMBING ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


HE snow-capped giant mountain peak, Jungfrau. is a familiar 
sight to Lucia and Peter who live at Interlake: small Swiss 
village lying in a valley between two lakes. 

Lucia and Peter like to watch the sun creep up over lungfrau, one 
of the tallest peaks of the Alps. And although they b:ve climbed all 
over the lower sides of the mountain, Peter, like mo: the boys of 
the village, has a desire to climb to the very top of it. 

One day the schoolmaster decided to take his class to the top. But 
not on foot. Only expert mountain climbers do that train carries 
mountain travelers up the Jungfrau. 

Peter and Lucia could hardly sleep the night before the trip. And 
long before the sun peeped over the mountains, they were up and 
dressed and at the school waiting for the others. In the valley where 
they lived it was quite warm for it was late summer. The village was 
still very green and flowers were blooming everywhere. But the 
children carried their warmest coats, caps, and mittens. They knew 
they would need them when they reached that land high up in the 
clouds where the snow never melts. 

At last the crowd was off by motor coach to Grindelwald where 


they would find the three-car train waiting for them. Soon the village 
was out of sight as the train wound around the rocky wall. They 
were going up and up, but they did not feel that they were climbing 
at all. As soon as they left the village gardens behind, they began 
to see oak, beech, apple, and cherry trees. And, although they WEE 
having a holiday, they saw families in the fields working as usual. 
One boy, carrying a big bundle of hay, was on his way to a tall post 
where he would fasten his load to a heavy wire and send it flying 
high above the ground right to the barn door on the other side of the 
mountain slope. Farmers in mountainous countries often send loads 
across valleys on wires. 

Nearly all of the farmers living in this section of Switzerland have 
their houses divided into two parts—one in which they dwell and 
the other where the animals are kept. The hay is stored in the loft 
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oofs are almost always made of slate and are weighed 

cks because the winds blow so strongly that if they were 

lown they would be blown away. 

vent on. The mountain walls grew steeper and steeper 
jutted out here and there. Would the train ever get 
But the train kept winding and turning. The children 

to watch the rest of the cars. “It looks like a snake 

nd on the narrow ledge,” said one of the boys. 

o smoke from that train. The Swiss have very little coal, 

used the many waterfalls to produce electricity which 


ind does many other kinds of work. 
from the windows had changed again. Now fir, pine, and 


ere everywhere. Patches of snow lay under the trees. 
climbed higher there were fewer trees but more snow. 

mountainside they saw a brown wooden house with a 
ing around at the level of the second floor. “A chalet,” 
ie girls. “Just like the one Heidi lived in.” 

the crowd looked from the windows at the lonely little 
up in the mountains. It was, indeed, like the one that 
ybook girl Heidi lived in. Near the house was a barnyard 


th a stone fence. But the cattle and goats were out in 


grazing on the mountain grass. Two boys, who were 


watching the cattle, waved to them. 
“I wish we could hear the boys yodel,” said Peter. 
“If it were evening, we might,” said the schoolmaster. “As the 


boys drive their cattle home 


for the night, they usually 
yodel to their friends.” Pc 
On up the train went. Now 
only rocks and snow and ice 
covered the mountains. 
Then the train stopped. 
Everyone got off as they had 
to wait for another train that 


would take them to the top. 
All were glad they had their 
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warm wraps, for the wind was strong and sharp. To one side they 
could see the Jungfrau and two other peaks near it which stuck up 
in the sky like big snow forts. 

As everyone climbed on the next train, the schoolma said, "This 
is the highest railroad in the world." 

The train climbed higher for a short distance, then w ght inside 
the mountain. The lights went on. As the children looked out of 
the windows now they could see only the dull dark lls, for they 
were passing through a tunnel. 

“All out!” the conductor called when they 
reached the highest station ol railroad. 
As they started to walk, they ! Ty queer. 
Their ears buzzed. Their breath came in 
short jerks. 

“Walk slowly,” the schoolmaster said. “There 
is little air this high up and you will soon get 
out of breath if you try to hurry 

They put on their sun glasses and went out 
on the highest point and looked through a 
large telescope. 

“To the south,” said the schoolmaster, “you 
can see the peaks belonging to Italy and to 
the west you can see the mountains of France. 


To the east and north lies the land of Germany 
although it is too far away to sec." 

“It looks all the same to me,” 
said Lucia peering into the power- 
ful glass, “just one big world.” 

“It is just one big world," re- 
turned the schoolmaster. “And the 
peoples of one country are not $0 
different from the peoples of 
another. They all have much in 
common, so they should be friendly 
neighbors and look for the best in 
each other.” 


t TELL AND THE APPLE 


HER! a story that every child in Switzer- 
land eard again and again. It is the 
one about lian Tell, a very skillful archer and 
his brave : j 
Long, | ago Switzerland was under the rule of Austria. The 
Austrian officer at Altdorf was named Gessler. He was a mean and 
overbearing 'vrant and the freedom-loving Swiss hated him. 
One.day Gessler placed his hat on a post in the village square and 
issued an order that every Swiss passing by must bow before it. 
William Tel! and his young son passed that way. But Tell did not 
bow before the hat. Gessler, seeing him, was very angry and ordered 


him to bow. Tell refused. Then {Gessler commanded hismen to seize 
the Swiss and throw him into, prison. ) 

Later Gessler sent for Tell and said, “I am told that you'are a good 
marksman with your bow and arrow. I will give you your freedom if 
you will shoot an apple from the top of your son's head." 

When Tell heard this, he was angry and fearful. He was a good 
marksman but he did not wish to take even a slight chance of harming 
his beloved son. As he hesitatéd and Gessler sneered, Tell's son spoke. 
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“I am not afraid, Father. Let him put the apple on m» ‘cad. I know 
your arrow will shoot straight to its mark." 

So Gessler's men tied the boy to a tree and put pple on his 
head. Tell was encouraged by the boy's brave wo: and steady 
manner. He took careful aim and let the arrow fly. ent straight 
to the apple. Tell rushed to his son's side. As he so, another 
arrow fell from his quiver. 

“What is this? Why do you have a second arrow? nanded the 
tyrant Gessler. 

William Tell turned to him and exclaimed with an ı his voice, 
“Had I harmed my son, that arrow would have pierce: ir heart.” 

At that remark Gesslers men again seized Tell : put him in 
chains, even though Gessler had promised his freedo: ‘or shooting 
the apple from his son's head. 

Then Gessler decided to place Tell in a stronger j cross Lake 
Lucerne. As they were crossing the lake, a terrific |! came up 
and the boat was about to upset in the angry wate ;essler was 
very much afraid. He knew that Tell was a skillful o: «an. So he 
removed the chains and ordered the captive to row the boat to safety. 
As the boat neared the shore on the other side of lake, Tell 


jumped out and escaped into the forest. 

He hid there and waited for Gessler to pass by. Then ping! Into 
the heart of the despised tyrant went one of Tell's arrows and the 
cruel man could harm no one again. William Tell then joined other 
Swiss fighters in the forest who were rebelling against the Austrian 
rulers. And they were soon able to rid Switzerland of such tyrants. 
For over six hundred fifty years the Swiss people have been free. 

Although the story of William Tell is part fact and part legend, it 
accurately represents the Swiss spirit and love of freedom. A chapel 
stands on the banks of Lake Lucerne where Tell escaped from the 
boat, and a statue of William Tell and his son stands on the street in 
Altdorf where, according to the story, the apple was shot off the 
boy’s head. 

So impressed with the legend was the Italian composer Rossini that 


he made an opera of it and today the William Tell Overture is a favorite 
selection at concerts everywhere. 
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ALONG SUNNY SHORES 


A SEA «closed by land! That is what the word “Mediterranean” 


meus. The Mediterranean is a very big sea, almost as long 

as the United States is wide. Its waters wash the shores of three 
continents- Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Imagine yourself on a ship, steaming into this great sea from the 

Atlantic Ocean. You would enter through the Strait of Gibraltar. 


From the shi p you could see the land on either side. To the left is the 
huge rock of Gibraltar, lying at the southern tip of Spain, flying the 
flag of Great Britain. You might see the big guns along the rocky 
slopes, the planes of the British air force, and the ships of the British 
navy that guard the entrance to the sea. To the right lie the lands 
of Morocco on the northern coast of Africa. 

Your ship might follow along the northern shores of the 
Mediterranean to the outlet of the Black Sea. On the way you would 
touch the coasts of many countries of Europe. You could go on down 
the eastern shores to the Suez Canal—the waterway that man has 
dug to make an outlet through which ships sail into the Red Sea. You 
are then along the coast of Asia, in what we call the Near East. Then 
you could go along the southern part of the Mediterranean which 
touches the northern coast of Africa. 
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You would be under 
avery blue sky in warm, 
bright sunshine. If you 
should these lands 
late in summer or 
in the y fall, you 
would f little or no 
rainfall ihe sunshine 
is so ve iot that the 
fields wou'd be brown 

Gondola beside Italian garden and dry the roads 

hot and y. No doubt 

you would then take a nap during the middle of each just as the 

natives do. If, however, you made the journey in vinter, you 

would get a very different picture. You might be su d then to 

see no snow or frozen ground. Since winter is the : season for 

these lands, you would need your raincoat. But one rai: y is usually 
followed by several sunny days. 

Suppose you visit the European coast in Spain, Franc: ly, Greece, 
and the island of Sicily. You would see that in all of ti-se countries 
many people earn a living by farming. On the level lands, you would 
see the wheat and barley growing in the winter sunshine and showers. 


On the rocky hills near the fields, sheep and goats graze upon the 
grass and the shrubs. No doubt you would see oxen pulling plows 
or hauling the loads of hay and grain. 

You would see many vineyards for the grapevines have long slender 
roots which run deep down into the earth and can get moisture even 
in the hot, dry summers. Many of the vineyards grow on terraces 
on the hillsides. The terraces are much like shelves of earth, one above 
the other up the slope of the hill. Orange groves, their trees filled with 
the deep yellow oranges, grow on some of the terraces. Nut and olive 
trees cover other hillsides near the sea. 

In every town and city you would see numerous hotels. Many 
people make a business of taking care of the visitors who come to the 
Mediterranean lands. In Genoa, Italy, you could see some old houses 
with painted pictures for windows. They are just like the houses of 
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long ago when Columbus lived in Genoa. From Naples, you could 
see one of the world’s most famous mountains. It is Mount Vesuvius, a 


volcano or s 


opening on `i 
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Lole cities under melted lava and hot ashes. Perhaps 


one of those cities near Naples. Pompeii was one of 


‘os. It has been uncovered, so you can now see the 


f the buildings of the early Romans. 
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along the shores of southern Europe. If you linger there until the 
spring, you will see a land gay with flowers. Red pop; yellow and 
white daisies, and many other bright blossoms dot tH: vreen fields, 
Perhaps you can understand why many people travel all over the 
world to spend the winter and spring in these sunny s. 

As you travel on along the eastern and southern s ` of the big 
sea, you will find the same sunny skies and blue w: Along the 
eastern shores in the Near East, you will see many s s like those 
from your Bible stories. If you left your ship on t! shores, you 
might travel inland to visit Bethlehem where Jesus w rn, and the 
city of Jerusalem. 

On the northern coast of Africa, you could visit Eg) the land of 
the Nile River. The Nile Valley is a long, narrow strip of fertile land 
running through a desert region. Along the Nile, you would see farm- 
ers using some of the same primitive ways of tilling th: and grind- 
ing the grain that the very earliest Egyptians used. Yo uld see vil- 
lages with their market places. Natives in their flowin, robes squat 
upon the hard ground under the palm trees with their » ares heaped 
before them. In one corner of the market usually there are piles of 
garlic, onions, tomatoes, beans, sugar cane, and bags of wheat. Other 
spots are filled with dairy products—cheese and butter. In another 
corner men stand beside their livestock—camels, goats, and donkeys. 
You will soon learn that the dealers have no fixed prices for their wares. 


They like to bargain. A dealer may ask thirty dollars for a donkey, 
then accept fifteen. 

In most villages in Egypt, you will see the minarets, or towers, of 
the mosque, which is the worshiping place of the Mohammedans. You 
will hear the loud ringing voice of the muezzin crying out from the 
tower five times each day, calling the people to their prayers to Allah— 
their name for God. 

Like most other travelers, you will no doubt wish to ride a camel 
across the sands to see the pyramids which stand only a few miles away 
from the banks of the Nile River. 


So you see the climate is warm and sunny no matter which coast of 


the big sea you visit. The sights are so interesting that you could spend 


much time along these shores, 


W RE OUR CIVILIZATION BEGAN 


ONG, lon: 5:0 while many of our ancestors were still wandering 
tribes, groups decided to settle down, build permanent 
homes, and : crops in the valley of the Nile River. In these bright, 
sunny lands g the Mediterranean Sea, no better place could have 
been found : hose tribes became the world's first great farmers. 
They wen: ‘or ahead of their neighbors in developing civilized ways 
of living. Thov found that they could grow good crops year after year 
without usi: rtilizer on the soil because every year the Nile over- 
flows its ba. and the water stands in the fields. When the floods are 
over and the «iver goes back into its banks, a layer of new soil is left 
on the land 
There arc :/so many months when there is not enough water for the 
fields. Thos arly farmers solved this problem by digging pits in the 


bank of the Nile. Workmen dipped buckets on poles into the river 
and brought up water and poured it into the pit. Water from the first 
pit was then emptied into a second pit farther up on the river bank. 
When this pit was filled, its water was emptied into a third pit, and 
so on. In that way the water was taken up to the fields. Then ditches 
were dug and many acres were watered. 

As wandering tribes, these early people had been free men. Now 
that they had built permanent homes, it became important that order 
be kept. So a ruler, or pharaoh, took charge to direct the affairs of 
the people. Of course, one ruler could not do this alone, so the pharaoh 
had many officers to help him. These officers were nobles. The pharaoh 
and the nobles made the rest of the people work for them. They 
lived in great comfort, while the workmen who tilled the soil, gathered 
the crops, built the houses, wove the cloth, made the furniture, pot- 
tery and jewelry were slaves and had very little comfort in their crude 

, mud huts. 
The Egyptians thought much about life after death. They believed 
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that man had a soul as well as a body and that his soul lived on. They 
studied out a way to preserve the body, thinking that the soul could 
use it again even after death. They put the dead body out in the 


hot desert to dry. They spread a paste over the dry body, wrapped it 
in long strips of linen, and painted pictures of the dead person on this 


cloth. We call these preserved bodies mummies. A mummy was put: 


into a box, or coffin, which was painted with pictures of things the 
dead person had done in his daily life on earth. The treasures of the 
dead one were put inside the coffin, too, so that they could be used in 
the next life. : 

The coffins were only for the pharaohs and the nobles, and they 
became troubled for fear robbers would break into the burial places 
to get the treasures buried with the bodies. They built huge tombs of 


great heaps of stone, called pyramids, Very big pyramids were built ^ | 


for the pharaohs and smaller ones for the nobles. The pyramid for 
one of the pharaohs covers thirteen acres of ground. It is said that 
one hundred thousand workmen spent twenty years building it. 
When these people first settled in the Nile Valley, they used a pic- 
ture for each object. But as time passed, they learned to make à 
picture writing for the sounds of a word. Words of only one syllable, 
such as be, see, do, were easy to write. But words of many syllables, 


IO y 
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such as before, sunshine, season, 
were much harder. 

In their writing the Egyptians 
used pictures both for objects and 
= for sounds of syllables of a word. 
Their pictures are called hiero- 
glyphics. The priests who did the 
picture writing had to learn many 
hundreds of these signs. 

At first the Egyptians made their 
picture writing on clay tablets or 
cut them on stones. Later they 
found a tall kind of grass, or plant, called papyrus. They cut the 
stalks of this plant and pressed them into thin strips. By putting 
several of the strips together, they made sheets upon which they 
could write. Our word “paper” comes from the word “papyrus.” The. 
Egyptians also invented a kind of ink and made pens of thin stems of 
plants or reeds. 

Hundreds of years passed. Egypt became a very rich country. Some 
of the pharaohs took land from other peoples and ruled over them. 
So Egypt became an empire. But stronger nations grew up and Egypt 
was conquered by first one and then another. The Arabs took the 
country after some time. They ruled it for a long time. Even today 
itis the Arabic language which is spoken in Egypt. Then the Turks 
took the land from the Arabs. Today the country is free again. 

Other wandering tribes settled on the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in the land which we call the Near East. The Phoenicians 
lived in that part of the Mediterranean lands. They found a better 
-Way of writing than the picture writing of the Egyptians. They made 
a little mark to stand for each sound. We call the little marks let- 
ters of an alphabet. The Phoenicians had all the letters of our alpha- 
bet except our vowels—a, e, i, 0, u. What a wonderful gift they gave 
to the world! With those few marks or letters, men have made thou- 
Sands and thousands of words. With those words men have passed 
ideas around to other peoples and have left records for the peoples 


who have come after them. 
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The early Phoenicians were the world’s first gre»: traders. They 
built boats and sailed all over the Mediterranean a ven ventured 
out into the Atlantic. That took a great deal of cou , for in those 
early days people believed that dreadful monsters d in the sea. 
Sailors then had to find directions by the stars, for had no com- 
pass. The Phoenicians had to sail with the wind. vs used oars 
to keep the ship from being blown to shore and to «ep it moving 
when the wind stopped blowing. 

The Phoenician traders visited Egypt and learned h he Egyptians 
lived. They visited Greece on the northern shores the Mediter- 
ranean. They taught the Greeks their alphabet and t e of papyrus 
which the Phoenicians had learned from the Egypt The Greeks 
added the vowels to the Phoenician alphabet and e the world 
some of its best literature. 

Greece is a land of hills and valleys all very nea sea, In the 
early days the Greeks who lived in one valley k little of the 
people who lived in another valley just over the ! Cities grew 
up in each of the valleys. They were called city-states «nd each had 
its own form of government and ruled the land lying : it. 

Athens grew to be a powerful city-state. It was groat because of 
its great writers, artists, and thinkers, and its beautiful buildings. 
Sparta was another city-state of Greece. It gave the world lessons 
in physical fitness. The youth of Sparta were trained for great ath- 


letic ability and endurance. The Olympic games, made famous by 
those early Spartans, have lived until this day. 

Again and again leaders of the Greeks tried to get the different 
city-states to unite to be strong enough to prevent any outside nation 
from conquering them. But they did not heed the warnings. They 
were conquered by the Romans. The Romans were the people who 
had settled in the peninsula of Italy. They were really people from 
the same tribes as those who had settled in Greece. 

The Greeks were ruled by the Romans, but they taught the Romans 
what they had learned and the Romans were good pupils. The Romans 
became the world’s greatest law-makers. 

So you see that our civilization began in those sunny lands on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, 
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A Mys::«0US CONTINENT 
ONG ago in the d: on the world’s first great farmers were 
settling along the | of the Nile River, people knew just as 
little about the rest of A! is people of today know about the moon 


or about the planet Mars 


ica is a bi i | i iv sé i m 
Africa is a big contineut with a distance of five thousand miles frc 


the tip farthest north to the € ape of Good Hope. The distance east 
and west at the widest point is almost as great. Africa has nearly 
twelve million Square miles of land which is about one-fifth of all the 
land in the entire world. 

The Equator cuts across Africa near its center, giving it a wide 
Strip of tropical forests due to much rainfall and there are temper- 


ate lands on both its northern and southern shores. Little rain falls 


just north of the hot, wet lands along the Equator and for miles and 
miles there ig 


nothing but sand and rocks. This hot, dry region is 
3 a big as the whole United States and is called the Sahara 
esert, 


Egypt faces the Mediterranean Sea and the learning of the Egyptians 
SPread northward į 


E nto Europe, not southward and westward across 
Africa, In th 


oft ose early days, strange tales about Africa and the Atlantic 
ên reached the ears of the people of Europe. 
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who had crossed the 
desert by camel cara- 
van said that Africa 


aq m NATIONAL PARK 
was very hot. They be- 


Some of the Arabs : ^ s UM 
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lieved that the waters 5 punte 
touching these shores 
would surely be boiling. cane TOR 
Others said that below D nS 
the desert lay the grass- 


lands, with grass as tall 

as à man, where huge 

animals were roaming and queer little people were living in grass 
houses. Some venturesome sailors visited the western coast of Africa. 
But none went far from the shores. So hundreds and hundreds of years 
passed and little was known about Africa. 
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During this time Portugal was searching for a new route to the Far 
East. A Portuguese prince thought it possible to sail around the 


southern tip of Africa and then on to China and India. He kept send- 
ing ships farther and farther down the coast to trade for the ivory 
tusks of the elephants and to capture slaves. At last a captain, named 
Diaz, reached the tip of the continent. He sailed around that tip in a 
terrible storm, so he called the point the Cape of Storms. The king, 
however, gave it another name—Cape of Good Hope. 

Not lone after Columbus discovered America, another Portuguese 
sailor, named Vasco da Gama, took ships around the Cape of Good 
Hope, up tlie eastern coast of Africa, and on to India. At last a water 
route to the vich lands of the East had been found. But it was a long, 
hard journey. 


Traders {rom other lands traveled down around the Cape of Good 
Hope to the East. The Dutch East India Company established a colony 
at the Cape so as to have a way station where food, especially fresh 
vegetables, could be obtained by the seamen. The colony grew and 
many of their descendants still live there. 

Later the British sent colonists to southern Africa. The Dutch and 
the British did not agree about how the land should be governed. The 
Dutch began going farther and farther up into central Africa leaving 
the contro! of southern Africa to the British. Those Dutch encountered 
many hardships and many fought battles with the natives. 

At first the settlers found only the Bushmen, a tribe of small people 
who lived mostly by hunting, and the Hottentots, a little more ad- 
vanced who kept herds of cattle of their own. Farther north they met 
the Zulus, fierce big black people who fought savagely against the 
white intruders for years. As these tribes were pushed back and sub- 
dued, many of them were captured and made slaves. 

Years passed. Colonists settled in America. Trad 
men from western Africa to the new land to be slaves. The United 
States was about one hundred years old when a Scottish missionary 
named David Livingstone, began to explore central Africa. Other ex- 
plorers and hunters followed and much was made known to the world 
about the strange, mysterious continent. Then Livingstone was lost 
in Africa, No trace of him could be found. Henry Stanley, a news- 


ers carried black 
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paper correspondent for the New York Herald, was sent 
ingstone. After a long search he did find him. Stanley, t 


in Africa to explore the strange country. He traveled all ov 


along the great Congo River. 


About that same time the Suez Canal was opened and 


shorter route to eastern Africa and the Far East. The: 
portant discovery was made. Diamonds were found in so: 
You know what a precious stone a diamond is. What a s\ 
was for Africa after the discovery of diamonds. Almo 


big continent was taken over by European nations. Co 


those nations went to Africa by the thousands to build 


More British went to South Africa. Then came a war i 
Dutch colonies were defeated by the British. Later the 5o: 


formed a union of states which governed themselves as a n 
British Empire. Today these states form the Republic o! 

Africa has advanced rapidly. With the airplane, man 
stopped by the mountains, the great hot desert, or by t 
jungles. So the big continent which kept its secrets for s 
sands of years is no longer such a mystery. 
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Ewing Galloway 


At the tip of the continent stands the beautiful city of CAPE TOWN 


ON TH 


A with his parents and several other families, move from 


place to place in the desert. They travel in a caravan on the 
backs of « Is, one behind the other. The only home Ahmed has ever 
known is a tont which they carry with them. Ahmed's people are called 
Bedouins which means “desert people.” 


Ahmed’s skin is very brown, but he is really a “white” boy. His 
people belong to the white race, but living under the hot desert sun, 


their skins save been burned until they are brown. 

Ahmed i; glad for his long white robe and the white cloth wrapped 
around his head as he rides along the desert, for white throws off the 
rays of the sun and keeps the body much cooler than dark colors. 

Ahmed ’s father never loses his way even though the wind blows the 


sand over the trail. He watches the sun by day. By night he finds 
his way by the North Star. Knowing which direction is north, he knows 
all the other directions. 

Sometimes the sky becomes cloudy and the Bedouins know that a 
sandstorm is coming. The camels are stopped. They kneel in the sand 
and hold their heads close to the ground with their nostrils shut tightly 
to keep out the blowing sand. The people, too, close their eyes and 
keep their faces toward the ground. 

When the caravan stops for the night, there is a great noise. The 
tents are put up. Blankets are spread upon the sand, and the baggage 
stacked away in the corners of the tents. The women and girls pre- 
pare the meal. Usually they grind some grain upon a rock and make 
pancakes, They boil some rice. They milk one of the camels. Ahmed 
enjoys the cakes, rice, and milk; but he likes best the dates which are 
a fruit of the desert. 

At night the air becomes quite cold. Dry a 
than moist air and the desert air is very, very dr 
themselves in warm blankets and lie upon the sand to sleep. 


ir always gets colder 
y. The Bedouins roll 
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/ / 
rome Mil IN THE LAND OF TALL Grass 


ETWEEN the desert land where Ahmed 

Wi f lives and the great forest lands of Africa, 

MIU AVI M ; lies a land of tall grass. Sabo lives in that land. 

MENNIE) l A f His home is made of mud walls and floors. 

"s IN ul The grass roof slants sharply from the peak to 

SAU let the rain run off quickly and looks much like 
1 an upside down ice-cream cone 


[ y ff 
jl th li Sabo wears very little clothiny for his land 
Hi 


is warm. Sometimes he wears a cloth wrapped 
around his waist and sometimes a blue cotton 
robe. But he always goes barefoot. 

Grass as tall as a man grows all around Sabo's village. But Sabo 
knows all the paths through the grass. Sometimes he sees a great 
herd of elephants. He sees many other kinds of animals in the grass- 
lands too. The striped zebras and the long-necked giraflvs roam there 
and the swift antelopes and the deer. Fierce lions prowl about to feed 
upon the animals as they eat in the grass. The hyenas and jackals fol- 
low the lion to eat his leavings. 

Not far from Sabo's home is a stream. On its moist banks, some 


trees grow. Sabo likes to watch the monkeys as they swing about on 
the branches. He listens to the chattering of the parrots. Crocodiles 
live in the water of the stream. They lie in wait for animals or people 
who come to the stream for a swim or a drink. Sabo stays far away 
from the crocodile. 

Sabo's father digs up the ground for the garden in which grow pea 
nuts, gourds, corn, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and beans. His broth- 
ers and sisters make holes in the soft ground with their toes and drop 
the seeds into the holes. Then they push the dirt over the holes and 
leave the seeds to grow. The women and girls do most of the hoeing 
and caring for the garden. But Sabo has some work to do, too. He 
looks after the cattle and helps to keep away the birds and the monkeys 
that come to steal the crop. Sabo shoots at them with his slingshot and 
puts up scarecrows, 
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IN A VILLAGE AT THE EQUATOR 


D^ BO and Sabina are black children who live in a village along 


the banks of the Congo River. Their home is right at the Equa- 
tor. At noon each day, Dombo and Sabina see the sun high overhead. 
On June 2! the sun is high in the sky, but slightly to the north. On 
March 21 and September 22 the sun is straight up above their heads. 
Their bodies make no shadows on the ground at noon on those two 
dates. On December 22 the sun is high in the sky, but slightly to the 
south. Since the noonday sun in that land is always nearly straight 
overhead, the rays of the sun give more heat there than in lands where 
the noonday sun is low with slanting rays. So it is always summer in 
their land——hot, wet summer. 

The people there live in queer little grass huts which are used only 
for shelter and sleeping, for the people spend most of their time out- 
doors. The frames of the houses are made of poles. Over the frames, 
the natives put thick coverings of palm leaves and coarse grass to 
shut out the rain and the heat. Some of the houses are built high 
up off the ground on stilts so that the mosquitoes and the ants will 
not bother the people so much. 

If something important happens or the chief wants to call the 
people together, the drummer of the village beats upon his drum to 


give the signal to the people. Other drummers beat their drums to 
send the message on. So for miles the messages travel from drummer 
todrummer. The drums are made of 
leather stretched over hollow logs. 
The drummers have many, many 
ways of sending different messages. 
In fact, they have a code of their 
Own. Sometimes they beat little 
drums; sometimes, big ones. Some- 
times they beat very, very fast 
Sometimes, very, very slowly. Each 
kind of beat has a meaning. The 
people know the drummer's signals. 
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Overlooking the modern 
city of JOHANNESBURG 


IN MILD, SUNNY SOUTH AFRICA 


on ILD, sunny Africa" may sound strange, for you have read 

many stories about “hot, dark Africa.” But at the most south- 
ern tip of the big continent you would find a land of warm sunshine, 
blue skies, and bright flowers with mild winters in June, July, and 
August and cool summers in December, January, and February. The 
climate of South Africa is very much like that of the Mediterranean 
lands with the seasons reversed. 
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If you sh ild go to South Africa expecting to find a ^wild" land, you 


would have another surprise, for you would find modern cities, rich 
pasture lan.'s, grain fields, and gold and diamond mines. If you stopped 
in Cape Town, the oldest city in South Africa, you would meet many 


A few of the animals that may be seen in Kruger NEE 
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boys and girls who have never seen England, but they are just as Brit- 
ish as any boy or girl living in London. 
You would likely hear about Cecil Rhodes, a young Englishman who 


went to South Africa when diamonds were discovered there. He found 
a rich diamond mine and, like many other miners, he became very 
wealthy. But in his thinking Cecil Rhodes was not much like other 
miners. He had some wonderful dreams and he worked hard to make 
them come true. He dreamed of a great British Emp? in Africa 
and he talked of a “Cape to Cairo” railway. Part of those dreams did 
come true. Rhodes believed, too, that one who has much money should 
use it to help others. He gave money to set up a scholorship fund 
to be used to pay the expenses of worthy students while (cy studied 
to find out truths to give to the world. Many an America: youth has 
studied in England as a "Rhodes Scholar." 

A trip to Johannesburg is a great experience. It is a big): cern city, 
the largest in the Republic of South Africa. There you may visit a sure 
enough gold mine! You go down on a “cage” or elevator. One mine 
is more than a mile and a half deep. You step off into an w derground 
network of tunnels with huge ventilators and air conditioning plants 
to keep the air fresh and cool. Thousands of native workmen are all 


about. Nearly half of the new gold mined in the world cach year 
comes from in and around Johannesburg. 

As you come out of the mine you may see a real war dance by some 
of the native workers. These dances are like the tribal dances of their 
native villages and are given each week. 

North and east of Johannesburg is Kruger National Park where 
thousands of wild animals live. The wild life of South Africa was 
being killed off so the government set aside this area, as large as 
the state of Massachusetts, as a reserve for them. You can drive 
through the park on good roads, although you are warned not to 
get out of your car. Elephants graze on the grass or rest in the shade 
of trees. Giraffes, zebras, buffaloes, and lions roam about. Baboons 
chatter from the rocky hills and monkeys swing from the trees. You 
might see a huge hippopotamus sticking his nose out of the water in 
a stream. There are so many different kinds of animals in the park 
that you never could remember all of their names. 


(AD CORO 


ccording to an old legend Japan is called 
Aw "land of the gods." Amaterasu, the 
Goddess of the Sun, supposedly let four drops 
of dew fall from her scepter, thus forming the 
main islands of Japan. Perhaps this legend of 
the Sun Goddess also inspired the Japanese 
to name their country Nippon—or "Land of 
the Rising Sun." 

Japan is a country of beauty and contrasts. 
Its sculptured landscapes and natural wonders 
contrast sharply with its thriving industries and 
modern cities. 

The Japanese are admired by the world 
for their painting, their landscaping, and their 
architecture. They are equally admired for 
their many technical skills and scientific 
achievements. 

Japan is a combination of new and old ways. 
This can be seen even in the people's dress. 
During the day many Japanese who work in 
big cities wear Western clothes just like ours. 
But in the evening, when they relax at home, 
they don their kimonos, drink their ceremonial 
tea, and observe the graceful, age-old cus- 
toms of their ancestors. 


Japan is truly a country of enchantment and 
contradictions, 


DKS 


LAND OF THE 
SING SUN 


JAPAN 


F YOU could fly high enough over Japan in an airplane to look 

down on the whole country at once, you would see four islands 
strung out somewhat in the shape of a sea serpent. The northern island 
Hokkaido, would make the sea serpent’s head. The largest island, 
Honshu, would make the long curved body. The smallest islands, 
Shikoku and Kyushu, curve back for the tail. The coastlines of these 
islands are jagged and mountainous, like the spines on the sea ser- 
pent. In fact, Japan is really a row of mountain tops which rises out 
of the sea near the coast of Asia. 

Japan's capital city, Tokyo, and its main seaports and industrial 
cities are on Honshu. In fact, most of the people of Japan live on 
Honshu. It is, therefore, a very crowded island. 

The northern island, Hokkaido, is largely a farming island, and 
most of the cows in Japan are raised there. Hokkaido is very cold 
in the winter. In the summer, all of the Japanese islands are pleas- 


antly warm. 
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Japan is a beautiful country. There are many high moi 
rushing rivers and waterfalls. The most beautiful of th 
is Fujiyama, near Tokyo. It is considered one of the m: 


formed mountains in the world—its tall, snow-capped ; 


to rise straight out of the ocean. 

With so many mountains, the land for farming is sc: 
inch of good soil is carefully cultivated, and even the sid. 
tains are farmed. 

Even though the farmers use every bit of land they 


still cannot grow enough to feed the whole nation. Japa 
on industry—the goods manufactured in the cities. Japan 
goods to other countries to earn enough money to buy t! 


needs. 


To understand the Japanese people you have to reme 


Japan is one of the smallest countries in the world. All t 


no bigger than our state of Montana. In this small spac 
over ninety million people—more than half the populat 


United States! 
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TARO, 


A JAPANESE 
RM Boy 
Twel\»-year-old Taro and his younger brother and sisters live with 
their fo: cr and mother and grandfather in a village on the island 
of Hons! u. To save precious farm land, Taro's house and the other 
houses : the village are set on the sandy beach. The house has a 
steep thatched roof and the outside walls are made of unpainted 
wood. “he inside walls are made of panels of paper. These panels 


slide b... and forth to make one big room or several small rooms. 

Rice \oeds a great deal of water to grow, and Taro and his family 
must work ankle-deep in the muddy water of the rice paddy. Every- 
one wes blue cotton trousers, a short tunic, and a cone-shaped hat. 
Taro’s baby sister is strapped to her mother’s back. Japanese mothers 
carry their babies everywhere this way. If there are two babies in 
the family, one is carried on the back of an older child. When there 
is much work to be done in the fields, Taro works from dawn to 
dusk. Other days he goes to school in the village. 

The school is a long, low building, with rows of peach and cherry 
trees in front. The children leave their shoes in neat lines at the 
entrance to the school. Inside, they sit on the floor in front of low 
tables which serve as desks. 

Taro studies reading and writing in school. He must spend a great 
deal of time learning these two subjects because the Japanese really 
have two languages which are quite different. One is the language 
people use for speaking, and it has an alphabet similar to ours. The 
other language is used for writing and it is very difficult to learn be- 
cause there are about 1,200 characters in it. Still, nearly everyone 
in Japan learns to read and write. 
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A DAY WITH TARO AND His F^ 


“Wake up, Taro!” says Grandfather early one morning. Taro and 
his grandfather sleep in the same small room. In Japane » families 
the children usually sleep with the older people. Taro's 1. er slides 
back the paper panels of the room, and now the bedroom is the 
dining room! Then she busies herself in the kitchen, whic!: is a small 
shed with an earthen floor. With twigs and straw she bŁĖilds a fire 
in the little brick stove. 

Before breakfast everyone prays before the family shrine. Japa- 
nese people believe that their ancestors are still part of the ousehold, 
and as they pray they discuss problems and other fa matters 
with the ancestors. 

Then Taro sits down to breakfast. There are no chai» n a Jap- 
anese-style house. According to custom, the family sits he floor. 

The floor covered 
with straw ats called 
tatami; ev« e sits on 
his heels a: cats from 
a low table 
fast they 
with side 


pickled radish, raw egg, 
soy bean soup, and cab- 
bage. Instead of knives 
and forks, they use 
chopsticks to eat their 
food. Even the small 
children manage the 
two long narrow chop- 
sticks in one hand. 
Taro spends most of 
the day working in the 
rice field. After work, 
he comes home and 
Straw hats protect rice farmers from the hot sun takes a Japanese-style 
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bath. Firs’ ^o men in the family take their baths, then the women 
and girls. japan, the men and boys always do things before the 
women an ls. A Japanese bathtub looks something like a wooden 
barrel. It led to the top with water from the well. A metal stove 
next to th » keeps the water hot all day. 

Everyo: the family uses the same bath water. But before any- 
one steps ^ the bathtub, he thoroughly soaps himself and rinses 
himself c! It is very bad manners to let a speck of soap or dirt 
get into th- amily tub. The tub is used only for soaking. 

For di: Taro's family eats rice again. In fact, like most Jap- 
anese fans, they eat rice with every meal With the rice they 
have veg le soup, cabbage, fish, and pickled greens. 

In Ta: illage, as in most villages of Japan, people must work 


together uild the things they need, such as houses, roads, and 
bridges. 

When villagers have finished a building project they all get 
together — 2 neighbor's house for a party. Today there is a party at 
Taro's house, 

The p-^v is to celebrate the completion of a new bridge which 
the villagers have built. 

All the guests are very polite. They leave their shoes outside the 
house so they will not bring in the dirt of the road. Everyone brings 
a small gift to Taro's mother. She bows so low to each visitor that 
her head almost touches the floor. Then she immediately serves them 
tea and pickles. The most important guest is the village headman, and 
he is seated nearest the family altar. The school teacher, who is the 


next most important person, sits next to him. ' 
ther places a tray with chopsticks, 


In front of each person Taro's mo 
soup, raw fish, and a tiny cup for a drink called sochu. Now every- 
ter is asked to play a 


One eats and drinks. After a while, Taro's sis 
stringed instrument called a samisen. The guests sing as she plays, 
and soon everyone is dancing, too. But Taro and the other children 
sit quietly and watch. Japanese children are strictly brought up and 
are taught to be quiet and respectful of their elders. The girls are 
especially quiet and shy, since they are taught to obey the men— 


even their brothers. 


'TEA LEAVES -- 5. = 
AND PEARLS ———— 


Although rice is Japan's principal crop, there are man» other im- 
portant crops. Among these are wheat, barley, potatoes, «oya beans, 
and various fruits. 

Of course, tea is an important crop, too, The tea bu grow in 
rough soil, even on upland slopes. Therefore farmers « grow tea 
in the mountains, where rice cannot grow. They keep th a bushes 
trimmed so they are only two or three feet high. When tho ‘ca leaves 


are ripe they are picked, selected, and graded by skilled wor. ors. Then 
they are carefully steamed, dried, and rolled over fire. 

The Japanese work the sea around them as thorough» as they 
farm their land. They lead the rest of the world in the »umber of 
fish they catch. 

Most of their huge catch they eat themselves, and export only 
crab, tuna, sardines, and pink salmon. 

There are also farms for cultured pearls. Cultured pearls are made 
by oysters when a grain of sand or other material is put inside the 
shell. The first step is to collect the oysters from the shallow bays. 
Women divers comb the bottom of these bays for the oysters, which 
are then brought to the factories. There, workers insert tiny beads 
inside the oyster shells. Then the oysters are put back into the sea. 
After a length of time, which may be several years, the oysters have 
covered the beads with the white substance we know as pearl. 

One of the most interesting of Japan’s farm industries is the silk 
industry. Silk is made by the tiny silkworm, which spins a cocoon 
of silk threads. Fragile silk cocoons are carefully tended in the homes 
of farm families. The Silkworms cannot stand extremes of heat or 
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ot like strong odors or noise, so farm women often keep 
warm and safe by tucking them inside the tops of their 
» worms must be fed mulberry leaves as many as ten 
venty-four hours—mostly at night. 

worms are about a month old, they are placed on bam- 
"here they begin to spin their long sticky silken fiber 
;elves. 
he worms three days to cover themselves with their ` 
lk. 
farmers quickly take the cocoons to the silk factories, 
ire heated to kill the worms. The cocoons are soaked in 
' loosen the silk threads. Factory workers remove the 
of the cocoons and leave the ends of the silk free. The 
ids are from 2,400 to 3,000 feet long. These threads are 
'els, then used to make silk cloth. 
om 2,500 to 3,000 cocoons to produce just one pound of 


SAEKO, 
A CITY GIRL 


Saeko Midzuno lives in Tokyo, the capital and largest ci: in Japan. 
Saeko lives with her parents and her brother Akihuro in a © all home 
which is made of bamboo. 

The house is quite close to the neighbors’ houses and. “ke all of 
the others, it has its own tiny garden with a dwarf pin: e and a 
small pond. 

The sliding screens that form the walls of Saeko's hi can be 
pushed aside so that the small garden seems to be a pct of the 
living room. Around the garden is a fence made of split b«:iboo. 

Saeko and Akihuro are busily searching for something in the garden. 


They have lost their pet—which is not a dog or a cat, but a cricket! 
Many Japanese children keep insects in tiny cages. They like these 
small insect pets because they do not harm the fragile walis of their 
houses, as larger pets would. Also, many Japanese people cannot 
afford to feed dogs or cats. 

On summer nights the Midzuno’s garden is aglow with fireflies. 
Everyone in the family sits in the garden to watch the display of 
tiny lights. 

The Japanese delight in nature, and often go on short trips to 
city parks to view the moon or to see the cherry blossoms when they 
are in season. 

“Saeko, come help me arrange flowers,” calls Saeko’s mother. 

Tm coming, Mama-san,” says Saeko. Japanese children use the 
English word “mama” as we do; but because they are never as in- 


formal as we are, they call their mothers Mama-san, which means 
Mrs, Mama,” 
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Mama-san is wearing a striped kimono with a wide sash around it 
called an cùi. Saeko is wearing a kimono, too, but it is much brighter 
in color the» her mother's and has a flower design on it. Saeko leaves 
her woode:: sandals on the porch and walks inside wearing her white 
cotton soc*s, which are called tabi. Each tabi has a separate place 
for her big toe, like the thumb of a mitten. The thongs of her sandals 
fit into these thumb-holes. 

Saeko axd her mother carefully arrange three big chrysanthemums 
in a bowl. There are only three flowers in the arrangement because 
the Japanese love simplicity and never use many flowers at once. 
Flower arranging for them is a special art, which all girls must learn. 

Like other Japanese girls, Saeko must learn how to make tea in the 
proper Japanese way. Tea making is also considered an art which 
must be carefully studied. 

Saeko watches her mother build a fire with charcoal in a large 
round pottery jar. She uses chopsticks to arrange the charcoal, and 
soon the fire is hot. Now Mama-san hangs a copper kettle over the 
jar. When the water begins to boil, Mama-san places tea in a bowl 
and, with a little dipper, dips boiling water over the tea. Then she 
beats the mixture of 


water and tea leaves 
until there is foam over 
it. Now the tea is ready. 

When there are 
guests, Mama-san also 
serves little party cakes. 
Before drinking their 
tea the guests raise their 
bowls to their foreheads 
as a sign of respect. 
Then they remark on 
the beauty of the bowls. 

The Japanese love 
ceremonies and often 
take two hours with the 
tea ceremony. 


Side streets of Tokyo are sprinkled with many tiny 
shops and restaurants 


SCHOOL IN THE CITY 


A 

aA The next day is a school day, so Saeko and Akituro put on 
their school uniforms. Saeko wears a navy blue ski: and white 

v blouse, and her brother wears a plain dark blue swit with gold 

Ex buttons on it. 


In the cities Japanese people usually dress as we do during 
the day and wear their kimonos only at home. 

In school, Saeko and her brother study more subjects than 
village children study. Of course, they spend a lot of time learn- 
ing to read and write. They learn our alphabet, whi they write 

with pens, and they also learn Chinese picture writing with a brush. 
They also study arithmetic, history, geography, and a {oreign lan- 
guage. Many Japanese children learn English. They study susie and 
drawing, and their teachers encourage them to paint aid to write 
poetry. 

Like other Japanese children, Saeko learns arithmetic with an aba- 
cus. An abacus is a frame with rows of wooden beads on it. The 
beads are strung on upright rods, and each bead is num )vered. The 
Japanese can use an abacus to solve the most complicated arithmetic 


problems very swiftly. 

Saeko's books are different from ours not only in the way the let- 
ters look but in the way she reads them. In Japanese books you start 
reading at the back and finish at the front. Also, instead of reading 
from left to right you start at the top of the page and read to the 
bottom, in columns, 

All Japanese children go to school for at least six years. Then if 
they wish they may go to a secondary school for another six years. 

After school, Saeko and her brother walk home through an inter- 
esting part of the city, They pass a business district, with modern 
department stores, small shops, and restaurants. Then they pass the 
palace of the Emperor, which is surrounded by a moat and bordered 
with lovely willow trees. The Emperor of Japan does not have the 
political power that our American President has. But he has a special 


place in the life of every Japanese, who respects and trusts him as 
the father of the nation. E 
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CHILDREN'S DAY IN JAPAN 


On May fifth the children of Japan have their own festival, which 
is called Children's Day. In the Midzuno family preparations for 
Children’s Day begin a week beforehand. The whole house is thor- 
oughly cleaned for the occasion. Then Saeko's mother takes a white 
wooden box from the cupboard and carefully unpacks doll after doll. 
These are not toys to be played with, but ceremonial dolls which 
have been in the family for generations. Some of the dolls are hun- 
dreds of years old. 

Only two of the dolls have been bought in Saeko’s lifetime. These 
are the two she will someday take with her when she marries, to give 
to her own children. 

There are two stately dolls which represent the Emperor of Japan 
and his Empress. There are many court ladies, ministers of state, 
court musicians, and famous heroes. There are several warrior dolls 
dressed in armor and carrying swords or bows and arrows. The dolls 
are displayed in the guest room on five shelves, which are covered 
with a crimson cloth. The Emperor and Empress dolls are placed on 
the highest shelf. The court ladies and the high officials go on the 
second shelf, The warriors and their horses are placed on lower 
shelves, Each doll has its own special place. 
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On the morning of the festival, Saeko and Akihuro i:-el before 


the dolls and bow until their heads touch the floor. They do this 
three times, as a mark of respect in memory of the grea people of 
their country which the dolls represent. Then they both sit and 
admire the dolls, wondering which ones they would cloose to be 
like. Soon Saeko fills miniature trays and dishes with i. There 
are little rice cakes and candy and peaches. 

During the day other children come to see the dis; of dolls. 
Saeko receives her guests with a ceremonial bow, just a mother 
would receive her grown-up guests. Then she serves tea and deli- 
cacies from the miniature dishes. 

Meanwhile, Akihuro is honored in the same way as ə!) Japanese 
boys are honored during Children's Day. A big paper kite is hung 
over the housetop on a bamboo pole. The kite is shaped |» a carp, 
the most spirited fish in Japan. 

Akihuro runs out many times during the day to see how strongly 
his carp kite is flying against the wind. The kite is supposed to 
remind him to be as brave and as energetic as a real carp, which 
swims upstream and over waterfalls. In this way, the boys of Japan 


are reminded to be strong and brave. 


OT ER FESTIVALS 


There .*e many other festivals 
in Japan which children love. We 
have see: how the Midzunos often 
go out to view nature in her many 
forms. the spring there is a 
Cherry som festival, when the 
families |^ to the parks which are 
especially noted for their cherry 
blossoms. There they picnic all day 
and adne the beautiful trees. i 3 
In the “21l, when the moon is the Prise dius Mesi a 
biggest, ‘cre is a moon festival. 
Then the - iildren gather in a ring and dance and sing songs to honor 
the mo 
The |. nese celebrate the New Year, too. In fact, the New Year 
is one c! ‘he most important holidays of the year. There is a great 


deal of preparation for New Year, with special foods and an espe- 
cially clean house. Each child has a new kimono. When boys and 
girls go to bed on New Year's Eve they put sheets of printed paper 
under their pillows. On the paper are pictures of a treasure ship. 
If a child dreams of his treasure ship he will have good luck. 

On New Year's Day the whole family goes calling. Instead of say- 
ing “Happy New Year” they say “May you grow as old as the pines.” 
For a week people make their New Year's calls and receive callers. 
Everyone decorates his door with bamboo and pine, which are sym- 
bols of long life and health. 

Most of the children of Japan are taught to believe in Shinto, the 
ancient religion of Japan. The Shinto religion teaches thrift and 
cleanliness and love of home and family. It also teaches the wor- 
ship of nature. Many Japanese who believe in Shintoism are also 
Christians or Buddhists. They learned the Christian religion in the 
16th century when Europeans came to Japan. They learned Buddhism 
from China and Korea. 
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How CHILDREN PLAY 


Although Japanese children are 
taught to be serious fom early 
childhood, they have a veat deal 
of fun, too. 

They have many inte ting and 
different kinds of toys to play 
with. Their dolls are made to look 


as real as possible. Some of them 

even have real eyela glued 

above their real-looking eyes. 

Some dolls can be made to sit on 

? their heels as the Japanese do, with 

A Kabuki actor playing the part of a their kimonos covering their knees. 
non Others can be made to wak, dance, 


play the flute or samisen, or serve tea. 
There are also clever acrobatic animals and other toys which the 


Japanese manufacture for the world market. Some of these are very 
tiny, since the Japanese like small things. 

They also enjoy mountain climbing and skiing on Japa:’s many 
mountains. Almost everyone climbs Mt. Fuji at least once. Usually 


they climb all afternoon and night, and get to the top just in time to 
see the sun rise. 

Baseball is a favorite game with Japanese children. In Tokyo there 
are big ball parks, and every year championship teams come from 
America to play with the Japanese teams. Football, basketball, and 
wrestling are popular, too, with the boys. One form of Japanese 
wrestling is called jujitsu, or judo. 

Movies are popular in Japan, and in many towns and cities the 
children go to the theatre. There are two principal kinds of theatre 
in Japan—the Kabuki and the Noh. The Kabuki and Noh plays are 
combinations of dancing, singing, and acting. The faces of the actors 
are masked or painted, and their movements are very controlled, 
each gesture having a special meaning. Some of the plays tell stor- 
ies from history, and others tell stories of everyday life. In the city 
of Osaka there is also a puppet theatre for children. 
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THE HISTORY 
OF JAPAN 


We know very little about Japanese history before 660 B.C. because 
the people kept no records until that date. At that time, it was said, 
Japan had its first emperor—Jimmu Tenno. The present Emperor 
of Japan is believed to be his descendant. 

From the sixth century on the Japanese adopted many customs 
from their neighbors the Chinese. They learned the Buddhist reli- 
gion from China, Chinese writing, and many principles of Chinese 
art. They also learned from China how to raise silkworms and how 
to grow tea. 

The Japanese knew nothing about 
dle of the 16th century. The Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
come to Japan. Then came the Spanish, the Dutch, and the English. 


European culture until the mid- 
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Some of these people were missionaries who taught the Japanese 
about Christianity. Others were traders and explorers, ənd they 
showed the Japanese many European inventions. 

Then in the 17th century the Japanese became afraid of te West- 


erners. They feared that their country might be conquered by larger, 
more powerful nations. So for more than two hundred scars they 
closed their ports to all but a very few foreign visitors. 

But in 1853 the United States decided to urge Japan to trade 
with other countries. An American naval officer, Commodore Matthew 
Perry, carried a letter from our President to the Emperor of Japan 
asking that Japan enter into a friendly trade agreement with other 
nations. 

At first Japan refused the offer. But when the Japanese realized 
that their country would develop and grow through trade with other 
countries they decided to open their ports to the world and soon 
began friendly relations with the West. 

Then Japan changed its government, its laws, its schools, and its 
army, in order to become a more modern country. But in ::;!y years 
the population doubled, and there was not enough land or natural 


resources to support all these people. So Japan decided to take over 
other nations, in order to expand. In 1935 Japan purchased a part 
of the Chinese Eastern Railroad and began to develop the state of 
Manchukuo, in Asia. When Japan marched into other parts of Asia 
many countries objected. In 1941, Japan attacked Pearl Harbor. The 
United States joined the Allies in fighting Japan and Germany and 
the other Axis powers in World War II. When the Allies won the war 
in 1945, the United States sent an army of occupation to Japan. 

This army of occupation, under General Douglas MacArthur; tried 
to educate the Japanese in democratic ways of living and of govern- 
ing their country. In 1952 Japan and the United States signed a 
peace treaty and the occupation officially ended. 

Now the Japanese government is set up somewhat like our gov- 
ernment, with a cabinet, two houses elected by the people, and a 
supreme court. The Emperor has no power in the government, but 
he holds his position by the will of the people and performs formal 
and ceremonial functions with the approval of the cabinet. 
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eot America is the southern half of the 
Americas, which together often are called 
the New World. It does not lie directly south 
of North America as many people believe. 
Air routes from Miami to the western coast of 
South America go almost directly south, for 
all but the tiniest section of that continent lies 
east of Florida. The most eastern part of South 
America is more than half way across the 
Atlantic, and only 1800 miles from Africa. 

The republics of South America along with 
those of Central America, Mexico, and most 
of the West Indies, make up what is called 
Latin America. This is because most of their 
people, except the primitive Indians, use a 
language and many of the customs of the Latin 
countries of Europe. Nearly everywhere in 
latin America the language is Spanish, except 
in Brazil where it is largely Portuguese. 

Much of this southern continent is wild and 
undeveloped. The tropical forests of the 
Amazon basin form the largest single jungle 
area in the world. 
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FLYING DOWN TO RIO 


Ni sunny morning soon after Christmas, Sue Adams and her 
O her climbed eagerly into a huge silver-colored jet passenger 
plane ai the Miami airport. The excited and happy Sue was going 
with hey father on a business trip which would take them around South 
America with stopovers at most of the important cities in that big 
continent lying to the south and east. 

For many days before the journey began, there had been great 
excitement in the Adams home as the planning, the obtaining of 
permits to enter the different countries, and the packing went on. 
Sue packed with care, for while it was winter in the United States, 
it was summer south of the Equator, and in the mountains it was cold 
even in the countries right at the equator. So Sue’s bags carried both 
summer and winter clothes. 

Now they were actually starting on their journey. Sue was seated 
by a window where she could look down behind the broad wing and 
see the world below. The big jet engines made a hissing sound, and the 
plane was off! But for the changing scenes below, Sue would hardly 
have known that she was moving. Soon they were over the ocean. 

Gazing down upon the water, Sue asked, “What is that line where 
the pretty light blue and green patterns change to deep blue?” 
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“That is the edge of the Gulf Stream," her father told 


her. “Those light colors are the reflections of coral for- 
mations which are just a few feet under the surface, 
The dark water is a deep stream flowing in the ocean 
which sends warm water from the Gulf of Mexico north 

(QN and across the Atlantic toward the shores of the British 
Isles and Norway.” 

Soon a stewardess brought food trays, and Sue was 
eating lunch while flying four miles above the ocean! 

As she ate, Sue stole glances out the wind Far 
below, toward the north, she saw a large island and 
some smaller islands. 

"Those are the Bahamas," her father said. "here 
are about 700 islands in the group, but only a ‘ew of 
the islands are inhabited. One of those island San 
Salvador, where Columbus landed in 1492.” 

As the stewardess came back to pick up the tray, 
Sue said, “The pilot certainly steers the plane smooth- 


_ ly, doesn't, he? The milk in my glass hardly even 
rippled." 

"It's almost always as smooth as this," said the stew- 
ardess. "But the automatic pilot is probably steering 
the plane now." 

"What is an automatic pilot?" Sue asked curiously. 

"Have you seen boys spinning a top? Its whirling motion keeps it 
standing up. We have small instruments called gyroscopes that are 
spun like a top by an electric motor. The gyroscopes are connected to 
the controls to hold us straight and true." 

As she turned to go, the stewardess said, "You'll soon be seeing 
land again, and it will be Puerto Rico." 

Sue waited eagerly. She could feel a slight change as the plane 
eased down to a lower altitude. Then big fluffy clouds seemed to 
hang in the sky. As the plane flew lower, she saw that the clouds 
were sitting on low mountains. Palm trees waved along the coast, 
and a heavy surf was rolling. Inland, patchwork fields of sugar cane 
and dark green forests were scattered through the hills. 
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“Look!” ©» cried as they flew over the land. "There's a city." 

“The city o’ San Juan, capital of Puerto Rico.” Her father smiled 
at her excit. sent. 

A crowd +s at the airport when they landed. Everybody seemed to 
be talking -v fast. Most of the people were speaking Spanish. 

"Why?" «ed Sue, puzzled. “Puerto Rico is a commonwealth of 
the United >’ ates, isn’t it?" 

"Yes," sai her father. “But it belonged to Spain until we took it 
over in 156^. and the people still keep many of the Spanish ways." 
A girl snu! d at Sue from the crowd. “Buenos dias!" she called. 

"She's we’ -oming you to Puerto Rico,” said Mr. Adams. 

Sue wave: back. “I'll have to learn Spanish now,” she said. 

The nexi ay Sue and her father took off in another plane for Ca- 
racas. As thev flew, Sue pored over her small book of Spanish phrases. 
Señor Blanco. a dark man across the aisle, helped her with the un- 
familiar pr. mciations. 

When th » landed in Caracas, Sue was just a little disappointed 


to find tha: the passenger service girl spoke English. She took 
Mr. Adams und Sue to the government official who checked their 
permits anc their baggage. 

As they rode in the airport limousine 
on the wide, level toll road to the city 
of Caracas, Señor Blanco told them, “Here 
in the tropics, you will find life different. 
We have no summer and winter weather, 
only the rainy season and the dry. Decem- 
ber through April is the comfortable dry 
Season in Venezuela. That name, mean- 
ing ‘Little Venice,’ was given our country 
by the Spanish explorers who were remind- 
ed of Venice, Italy, when they saw the 
Native villages built on stilts along the 
Swampy shores of Lake Maracaibo. That’s 
where I live, three hundred miles west of 
here. Instead of huts on stilts, we now have 
oil wells sticking up out of the lake.” 
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As they came into Caracas, Sue noticed the one-story brick houses 


built in a solid row on the narrow winding streets with sidewalks. 
“Don’t the children have yards to play in," she asked Señor lanco. 

"Each house has a garden we call a patio built inside h the 
house around it,” he explained. “The Spaniards who settled here built 
their houses that way for better protection against their ene: s 

In the business district, Sue saw large office buildings, stores, 
theatres, and signs advertising automobiles, cameras, food, an! drinks 
that she knew at home. After they were settled in a beautifu! white 
hotel on the mountainside, Mr. Adams asked the bellboy in Spanish, 
“4 A qué hora se sirve la comida?” 

"Dinner is at seven o'clock, sir," the boy answered in English. "That 
will be seven-thirty on your watch. Our time is thirty minutes behind 


Puerto Rican time." 
Sue thought that was odd, but her father told her that each gov- 


ernment sets its clocks at any time it wishes. The time in one 
country might be any number of minutes or hours ahead or beind its 
neighbors. Noon in each country is usually when the sun i: most 
nearly overhead. 

The Adamses were more than a thousand miles south of Mis: that 


night, hut they slept under blankets in the cool mountain air. 

1 Sue and her father took a short flight eastward to the 
Races,” called Port-of-Spain, in the British island of 
1 Mm they saw people from many countries of Africa, 
pf, ani M Asia That evening as a warm tropical shower pattered on 


alm trees, they sat under a thatch-roofed pavillion. Native West 


“The young un eyes 
and hair ribbon 

: m — Are a nicer shade 
than the blue Caribbean." 
The words pleased Sue, especial- 
ly the combination of the British 
and Indian pronunciations which 


WZ 
xt A rhymed “ribbon” and “Caribbean.” 
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Thenext morning Sue 
and her father were up 
in the sky before the 
sun. The sky was still 
dark. Suddenly a ball 
of green light flashed 
on outside Sue's win- 
dow. A man who sat 
across the aisle showed 

| her a red ball of light 
» uid ae that went on and off on 


his side of plane. He explained that the balls were the reflections 
of the colo! lights on the ends of the wings shining inside of 
clouds as t!. plane flew through them. 

The tro; sun came up suddenly without the slow glow that 
Sue had se m her bedroom window at home. "Near the Equator, 
the sun ris: quickly and sets quickly without any twilight," her 
father told ~ie as she blinked at the strange sight. 

Soon the. were flying through more clouds. Each one seemed to 
rush upon tim as they flew into it. Raindrops streaked across Sue's 
window and outside everything was fuzzy white. Once it was so 


thick that she could not see the end of the long wing. Some of the 
clouds were flat like layers of blankets. Others were fluffy clouds 
that stood as tall as giant pillars. The plane jiggled. Sue felt as if 
she were riding a pony. 

An electric sign came on above the door to the cockpit. * Abroche 
su cinturón —Fasten your seat belt" and Mr. Adams helped Sue buckle 
the belt across her lap. “Even when we cant see out the window, 
he said, “the officers on the plane know where they are going. They 
have instruments that tell them exactly where they are at all Es 
ànd they also know what the weather ahead will be like. The wind in 
those high clouds blows up and down instead of across in the direc- 
tions to which we are accustomed. That is why the air feels so bumpy. 

The plane rode into a cloud, then climbed above it. Sue watched 
the cloud from her window. The solid layer of white cloud below 
looked like the deep snow on the rolling farm land back home. 
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A stewardess came by and asked Sue, "Do you know that there is 
a rainbow following you?" 

“Where?” asked Sue eagerly. 

“Almost straight down below.” 

Looking down Sue saw, traveling along on top of the clonds, a 
perfect circle rainbow with red on the outside and then orange. yellow, 
green, and blue on the inside. Right in the middle of the circe was 
the shadow of the airplane. 

“No one in the world, except us, can see that rainbow,” the pretty 
stewardess told the surprised Sue. 

After a minute the rainbow winked once and went away. "ding 
above the clouds was so quiet and peaceful that Sue fell asleep in her 
chair. Soon her father decided to put down his Port-of-Spaii news- 
paper and take a morning nap himself. 

As she slept, the powerful jet engines hummed on evenly and 
pushed them through the air farther and farther south. Up in the 
cockpit of the plane, the pilots checked their course to Brazi!. Un- 


known to everyone but those who listened, radio sets chattered all 
over the world telling of weather conditions and reporting the posi- 
tions of airplanes as they crisscrossed the earth’s surface. 

Sue woke up suddenly and looked out the window quickly as if 
afraid that she had missed something. On the ocean below : ship 
with three sails rolled among the patches of white waves. Here the 


ocean was the dull gray of shallow water. As Sue watched, trees 
appeared on the scene. This was the coast of eastern Venezucla, but 
there were no mountains, no sandy beaches, and no roads or houses. 
At the edge of the water the trees were bent and they fell in funny 
positions onto the waves that beat at them. For some time, nothing but 
trees could be seen—green trees with groups of brown and a few 
bright yellow and red ones sprinkled in. From high above, their tops 
looked level and smooth. But Sue knew this was the jungle. 

Excitedly she pointed it out to her father who had joined her. 
Watching together they saw streams glittering through the branches 
of the trees and rivers winding through the jungle. Beside the rivers, 
at widely scattered spots where the trees had been chopped away, 
were little villages of thatched huts. 
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The ste ess, noticing that the Adamses were awake, brought 


them orang: uice and cookies. She told them that they were now 
over the C: as. Sue's father told her about the Guianas as they 
flew over | little countries lying on the northern coast of South 
America. ` Guianas are three colonies side by side," he said, "each 
governed ! different nation—one by the British, another by the 
French, anc ‘he other by the Dutch." 

They fle... t0 a cloud once more and rain spattered on the windows. 

“The ri: s here are busy during the rainy season,” said the 
stewardess. If the water didn’t run away, it would be over ten feet 
deep at the vnd of a year.” 

"The pa‘ would be filled up to the roof,” exclaimed Sue. 

“But in uth America," the stewardess told her, “each country 
follows the \.guage and many of the customs of the European people 
who came ‘ live here. So different places have houses that are quite 
different. tiere the houses have no patios as the Spanish houses have. 
Instead the: are made of wood and are on stilts to keep them off 


the wet ground." 

“In the interior live the "Bush Negroes,’ descendants of old-time 
slaves who took to the jungle when they were freed. Back there, also, 
still hunting monkeys and jaguars with poisoned arrows, are tribes 
of the native South American Indians.” 

The plane left the jungle land and flew out over muddy brown 
water. The co-pilot came back to announce that they were crossing 
the Equator, 

“Is that why the ocean is so dirty?” asked Sue. 
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“You are now over the Amazon River," the co-pilot laugied and 
said. "At this point it is two hundred miles wide," he went o» as he 
handed Sue a certificate that said, "Today Sue Adams crossed the 
Equator.” It was signed “King Neptunel" 

After crossing an island in the river that is bigger than Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island combined, they ne to 
the city of Belém in the United States of Brazil. As the plan. came 
down low over the tall green trees, Sue wondered how the pilo: could 
find the right place to land. 

At the airport, Mr. Adams and Sue had their papers and baggage 
checked again and soon were in a taxi driving through broad #venues 
shaded by mango trees with dark, glossy leaves. They passed large 
city squares filled with colorful flower gardens. The buildings. many 
with colored tile roofs, stood close to the sidewalks. As they «cared 
their hotel, it began to rain. 

“The rain will stop soon,” said Mr. Adams. “It is so hot anc humid 
in Belém that it rains every day. But the showers don't last ong." 

The hotel where the Adamses stayed was on a broad plaza. it had 
carved stone walls and many balconies with graceful iron p: work. 
The ceilings were almost twice as high as the ones at Sue's hoc and 


the floors were made of red, brown, and yellow blocks of woo 

In the afternoon, Sue and her father went to Jungle Park. They 
saw many types of trees and plants which grow in Brazil. There were 
rubber, mahogany, coconut, coffee and many fruit trees, and trees 
with the famous Brazil nuts; sugar, banana, cotton, cocoa, tobacco, 
and orchid plants. 

After dinner of bean soup, beefsteak, French-fried potatoes, 
bananas, pineapple slices, and hot chocolate, they sat at one of 
the gaily colored tables that covered the wide sidewalk which had 
patterns laid on the stone. The people walking by went between 
the tables speaking to everyone. They spoke mostly Portuguese, 
but some also spoke Spanish, French, German, and English. How 
different it all was from home! 

The next morning in her hotel room Sue, remembering her friends 
at home, said to her father, “I am going to keep a diary so that I can 
share my experiences with Mother and all my friends." 
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Ewing Galloway 


A small settlement on the Brazilian coast at the edge of the jungle 


Her fath was very much pleased and said, “That is a splendid 


idea. Really you will learn more that way and there is no better 
way to share your trip with others. Keep your eyes open and ask 
questions. || help you, too.” 


Sue began her diary, putting down, of course, some things which 
she had read before in books. But these things seemed quite different 
to Sue now that she was really seeing and hearing them for herself. 
So from here you may travel on about South America with Sue 
through the pages from her diary. 

January 9 | didn’t know that Brazil is so big. It is the fifth largest 
country in the world and covers nearly half the area of all South 
America! Along its vast coast are mountains and thousands of 
miles of jungle into which few men have ever set foot. The Amazon 
River with the two hundred or more branches which flow into it 
make up the largest river system in the whole world. It starts in 
the Andes Mountains in Peru near the Pacific Ocean and flows 
through Brazil to the Atlantic Ocean. That is almost four thousand 
Tiles! Steamers can go all the way to Iquitos, Peru, twenty-three 


hundred miles from Belém. 
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Homes of Brazil nut gatherers on a branch of the Amazon 


January 10 Today a plane brought us to Manáos. It is about one 
thousand miles from Belém. We flew over in a few hours, but it 
takes weeks for a boat to come this far. People on the boats must 
have a very lonely feeling because there are almost no signs of life 
on the way. Occasionally we saw a clearing in the jungle with a 
house set up on stilts and a few canoes tied up to a pier. The boats 
that pick up rubber stop at the piers once a year, but otherwise the 
few people living there are left alone in the jungle. 

From the ground the jungle looks like a solid green wall. Everything 
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grows very fast here because of the intense heat and the heavy rains. 
Thick vinc: loop through and around the trees as if they were trying 
to make « ingle to keep people out. Through the day there are few 
sounds i: the jungle, but at sunset the noise is terrible. Flocks of 
parrots scam. The frogs croak like angry giants. Bands of howler 
monkeys |) !low through the trees. Pumas and jaguars snarl over their 
prey and‘! swarms of mosquitoes and gnats sound like droning planes. 

There #re hundreds of kinds of insects in the jungle. I saw a man 
going arovid with a net to catch some of them. He kept popping 
them into .. big bottle and almost never caught the same kind twice. 
I started io touch a bee about the size of a walnut because its coat 
looked like blue velvet, but the man stopped me. “In the jungle, 
you have to assume everything will sting until you prove that it 


doesn't," be said. “Many people are poisoned by insect stings.” I liked 
his collection of butterflies best. 


Januar; 13 Today we went from Manáos back on a long trail 
through ' jungle. It was very strange, almost dark, and 
so very still. The heat was terrible and I felt as if eyes 
were watching us as we moved along under the trees. Every- 


thing was just adark gloom. In a clearing ahead, we came upon 
trees with gold and pink and scarlet and purple blossoms. Soon we 
teached an Indian village. 

Each house in the village had a square roof made of palm leaves, 
held up by poles seven feet high. All the sides were open, but there 
were screens of leaves inside and hammocks for beds. The children 
Were playing with strange pets. Two little green parakeets kept going 
in and out of the bushes. A whole family of monkeys sat in the trees 
and watched us. One tiny jet black monkey finally sat on a girl's 
shoulder. Suddenly a brown monkey dashed down from a tree and 
grabbed a parrot by the tail. He pulled the screaming parrot all around 
the floor before the boys could separate them. 

It was raining when we got back to our hotel. But it was à light 
tain for this is the dry season. Later the rainy season will begin 
and the river will flood the land. Even when the rainy season comes, 
the temperature here will stay about the same—about eighty degrees 


all the year round. 
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January 15 Of all the many birds and animals of the jungles, I'm 
most curious about the monkeys. I've found out a great dea! about 
them. There are more than one hundred kinds of monkeys in South 
America. They can leap through the trees any way they want to leap 
and they can hang by their prehensile tails. I had a hard time learning 
about “prehensile” but a prehensile tail is like another arm. It has 
no fur near the tip and can grip branches just like a finger. Monkeys 
in Africa have long tails but they aren't prehensile and African 
monkeys can’t swing by their tails. 

Howler monkeys are big with black faces and a big swollen throat 
which lets them make howling, roaring noises. They live in colonies 
and are very curious. Sometimes they gather around a hut and howl 
so that the people become afraid. 

The spider monkeys are very slender and active. The little sapajou 
monkeys carry their tails upright and keep them coiled at the end. 
The brown ones are the kind organ grinders have dancing in the streets 
at home. There are woolly sakis monkeys with fur which looks like 
an Eskimo suit and. with bushy tails. I am going to find out more 
about the monkeys of South America before I return home. 
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January :85 Today we went to see the men collect rubber from the 
Hevea trecs. Everybody talks about rubber here. Brazil has lots of 
wild rubber trees. The Indians used to collect the rubber from wild 
trees, but ow some people plant trees in straight rows and have 
rubber pl.:/ations. Rubber trees are very tall and produce milk, or 
latex as it is called, for twenty years. 

We arrivod at the rubber plantation early in the morning. A man 
went am. the trees and cut a gash in each tree with his hatchet. 
Then he {\siened cups on the trees to catch the dripping latex. In the 
afternoon he collected the cups and took them to a smoky fire. He 
put some "tex on a stick and twirled it over the fire. As the latex 
hardened, he put on some more and held it over the fire again. He 
kept putt iy on more and more latex until he had a large ball. 

Januar; 20 Yesterday we returned to Belém and today we flew to 
Rio de Janciro, one of the world’s most beautiful cities. Daddy wanted 
to fly along, the coast to Rio so that we would go by Natal where the 
planes t off for Africa. 

But we saved one thousand 
miles on the journey by cut- 
ting straight across the hump 


of Brazil from Belém to Rio. 
We flew across jungle land 
and mountain ranges that 
few white men had seen 
before the airplane came. 
In the seat ahead was a 
Brazilian boy and his sister 
Who took turns sitting by 
the window. They talked to 
each other in Portuguese. 
The boy spoke in English 
to me, "T have flown over 
this route three times and my 
Sister once. T say that was a 
bauxite mine we just passed. 
Is that what you think it is?" Young man tapping rubber tree 
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“I don't know,” I admitted to the boy. “This is the first time ! have 
been in South America." 


But the stewardess told us that we had passed over a large b«uxite 
mine and that bauxite is the ore which contains a great dea! of 
aluminum. 

“We almost always travel by air in this country,” the boy continued. 
“There are few railroads and highways except in the southern states. 


My name is Pereira Francisco Coelho. This is my sister, Theresa.” 

"I am Sue Adams,” I told them. Then I asked, “How did you learn 
to speak two languages so well?" 

Theresa replied, “Our father has been working for our Brazilian 
Government. He was stationed in Washington, D. C., so we went to 
school there. The boys and girls in Washington called me ‘Terry’ and 
they called my brother ‘Perry’.” 


“We made many friends," Perry told me, “and we learned that our 
two countries are alike in many ways. Your beautiful capital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a Federal District. It is not a part of any stale, but 
belongs to the whole United States. That is like our new «ital, 


Brasilia." 

Daddy had told me about Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil. 1t was 
built inland, in Goias, so it would be more nearly in the cester of 
the country. Planes from all parts of Brazil and from many other 
countries fly into its modern airport. Highways have been built in 
every direction so that all of Brazil can be linked together. 

"Brasilia is like our city of Washington in another way," I said. 
“All the streets and government buildings and parks were planned 
before the building of the city began." 

Terry said, "Our government moved from Rio to Brasilia in April, 
1960. Less than four years before that, there was nothing at Brasilia 
but raw wilderness. There wasn't even a road to get there!” 

Perry added, “When we were in Washington, Father took us to see 
the home of your president, the White House. Our ‘White House’ in 
Brasilia is called the Palace of the Dawn. It was designed by the 
famous architect Oscar Niemeyer.” 

We flew south, toward Rio, over mountainous lands where there 
are diamond, gold, iron, and topaz mines. Perry was anxious to be the 
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the landmarks of the beautiful city of Rio whose name 
Y of January." 

ie cried out, "See! There is our statue of Christ." 

) of a mountain top was a concrete statue of Christ, the 
me hundred thirty feet tall. Before his outstretched arms 
tering Rio de Janeiro snuggled among the gray-green 
nd spread along the shining deep blue bay. 

xcited as Perry and Terry when the plane swooped down 
ug field. Dozens of people were waiting, laughing and 
lkerchiefs. 

Perry were met by their mother. Perry introduced Daddy 
ier. Senhora Coelho was very friendly. She drove us to 
nt. We drove down the broad, tree-lined Avenida Rio 
ie center of the towering modern business houses, hotels, 
Terry pointed out beautiful theatres and libraries. The 
long this avenue are made of black and white stones set 
like sea waves or butterflies or flowers. Perry said, 
k is different. People who live here know exactly where 


the pattern in the walk." 


Strolling over the beautiful mosaic designs 


along the famous Avenida Rio Branco 
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Then we turned onto the Avenida Beira Mar, “Edge 
of the Sea.” We drove for miles with the wide glistening 
white beaches of Guanabara Bay on one hand and 


numerous parks, gardens, and palaces on the other. We 
went past the guardian of the harbor, Sugar Loaf Moun- 


tain, through a tunnel and came out above Copacabana 
beach on the Atlantic Ocean. Here Daddy and i got 
out for we are staying in a big skyscraper apartment 
building near the beach. 

I am sitting by my window watching the waves on the beach as I 


write this. Even though it is summer, a cool breeze is blowing in 
and I am very comfortable. 

January 25 Several days have passed since I have found time to 
write in my diary. Such exciting days! While Daddy has been busy, 
I have been seeing Rio with Perry and Terry. 


One day we went to the Botanical Garden to see the royal palm 
trees which line the avenue. A Portuguese emperor who had to flee 
from his country brought the palm tree seeds. At first he wanted only 


royal people to have the trees on their grounds, but the seeds spread 
and now the palms are everywhere. 

There are many islands in Guanabara Bay and we took a ferry out 
to one. Everybody had such fun. A boy played a guitar and all the 
people sang. Many people brought shuttlecocks and played the game 
of peteca. We drove around the island in an old-fashioned carriage 
with its top down. For lunch we had shrimps and rice and cocoanut 
milk, with guava paste for dessert. 

Another morning we went to a movable street market. The vendors 
started very early to set up little booths and the people from the town 
came to buy a whole week's supply of fruits and vegetables. The 
vendors wore white caps and aprons and each one sold something 
different—dresses and hats, live chickens, dried meat, noodles, brooms, 
soap, and lots of other things. People carried their purchases home in 
colored bags or they hired boys who ran along balancing the loads on 
their heads. I bought a whole armload of flowers to put in my room. 
The market had to move out at noon and there was a great scurrying 
to fold up awnings and booths. 


AD C32 


he harbor at Rio de Janeiro is considered 

one of the best and most beautiful harbors 
in the world. The bay bearing the same name 
as the city is entered through a narrow pas- 
sage-way, after which it extends inland in a 
huge semicircle for several miles. It contains 
several small islands and is largely surrounded 
by mountains. Prominent in the picture is Sugar 
Loaf, a cone-shaped rock rising out of the 
water to a height of 1300 feet. 

The lovely city of Rio de Janeiro is the sec- 
ond largest city in South America, being ex- 
ceeded in size by Buenos Aires. It spreads out 
around the western shore of the bay into the 
valleys and foothills leading to the beautiful 
mountainous background. 

In 1903 Rio started two campaigns, one to 
rid the city of yellow fever; the other to make 
it beautiful. Both succeeded. Largely rebuilt, 
Rio now is a progressive modern city. 

For many years it was the leading exporter 
of coffee, While this distinction now belongs 
to Santos, Rio still is an important coffee 
center. 
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Last night Daddy and I were up on Sugar Loaf. We took a cable 
"car to the mountain. First it swung us up to Urca Mountain and I 
thought the car was going to smash right into the side but it swung 
around and put us into a station cut in a niche. Then we took another 
car to Sugar Loaf. It was getting dark and the wind shook us so that 
I got scared. Daddy told me not to be afraid because the car would 
not be running if there were any danger. After awhile the “illumina- 
tion" began. Far, far down in the city the lights began to flicker. 
They came on one by one, moving around the bay like fairies 
playing hopscotch. Then they twinkled on all over the middle of 
‘the city and suddenly they leaped high on Corcovado, the Hunchback, 
where the figure of the Christ stands with his arms outstretched to 
bless the city. I felt very safe and happy as we swung down again 
-on the little cable car. 

January 26 Tomorrow we must leave Rio. I hate to leave my 
friends, Terry and Perry. But I am most disappointed to miss the 
carnival which everybody talks about as if it were the most fun of 
the year. Perry says that it lasts three days. There are parades and 
everybody wears fancy costumes. People dance in the streets, singing 
and playing guitars and laughing. Some day I'll see it and I'll wear 
a very beautiful costume myself. 

January 28 Now we are way 
down in Sao Paulo. Brazil seems 
bigger and bigger. Along the Ama- 
zon everybody talked about rubber, 
but here everybody talks about cof- 
fee. Around here there are more 
than forty thousand coffee planta- 
tions, or fazendas as they are called. 
We visited one fazenda yesterday. 
The ground is orange-red and the 
trees are deep green with red ber- 
ries. The houses have tile roofs col- 
ored like the ground and there are 
_ big patches of land near the houses 
Where coffee beans are dried. A coffee branch with berries 
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Coffee beans drying in the sun 


Some fazendas are like towns with a big house for the owne: and 
many small houses for the workers. They each have theis own 
stores and a light plant and telephone system. But it wasn! «ways 
like this. A Brazilian visiting French Guiana discovered coffec | ushes 
and brought some back to his own country. Indians had to burn 
back the jungle to make room to plant the beans. Now millions of 
trees are producing more than half the coffee of the world. H takes 
four or five years for a tree to flower and grow fruit. The fruit is 


picked by hand and carried in large bags to trucks that 
haul it to the trains. 

January 30 Today Daddy took me to Santos where coffee is put 
on ships. We rode on a little railroad right on top of the jungle. It 
seemed very funny to look down on the trees and yet be so close to 
them. Some of the trees had pink, yellow, or white flowers and there 
were many banana plants loaded with fruit. 

In the harbor at Santos there were dozens of ships being loaded 
with heavy bags of coffee. We went swimming at one of the long 
white beaches and rode in a car for miles over the hard sand. We 
visited an orchid garden. Mother would have been very happy to see 
all the orchids. There were more than one hundred different kinds. 
They were the most beautiful orchids I have ever seen. 
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Febi ; 1 This afternoon we visited a snake farm at Butantan 
Institut’ car São Paulo. This farm makes serum to cure people of 
snake . There are many snakes in South America and lots of 
people e died from snake bites. Now, when a man is bitten, he 
grabs t- snake and rushes to the nearest place to get the right kind of 
serum. n he sends the snake to the Institute. 

Snal ive in little round houses set down in a deep pit. There 
are col and rattlers and all kinds. When a scientist wants to catch 
one, he uses a two-pronged stick. Then he takes the snake by the 
back o! ‘he head and squeezes till it opens its jaws. The angry snake 
spits ov! its venom into a glass tube. This venom is then injected 
into a se along with other serum. Later a different kind of serum 
is made from the horse's blood. There are numerous non-poisonous 
snakes ¿nd some people keep them as pets. They kill harmful 


insects id poisonous snakes. 


View of Butantan Institute at São Paulo showing houses where snakes are kept 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


EBRUARY 4 Now we are in Montevideo, the capital city of 
Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America. As w« flew 
along, we saw the mountains and the jungle disappear and the papas 
begin. The pampas are the grassy plains. From our airplane, they 


looked like big brown and yellow patches on the earth, - Cattle and 
sheep graze on the pampas. 

On the way here, we flew over Iguassu Falls, on the borde: ere 
Brazil, Argentina, and Paraguay meet. This falls 
is like Niagara only bigger. Iguassu is more 
than two miles wide and drops over two hun- 
dred feet. It has seventy cascades and the 
spray rises like a cloud. The Indi- 
ans named the falls and the name 
means Big Waters. 


TPS a O 
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Buenos 
several 
es, some 
» very nar 
1e, Calle 
^e main 
street, 4s 
office dur- 
^rnoon to 
ors all the 
need 


Montevideo is a big city. I like the houses which are painted purple, 
red, blue, or yellow. They have beautiful gardens around them. 
People here say there are eight hundred different kinds of 
roses growing in the city. I can believe that for roses of m 
colors are everywhere. I have seen many orange trees an 
peach trees in bloom. ; 

Daddy and I have been swimming at a big swimming beach right 
on the edge of the city. Daddy says that Montevideo would be e wiee 
city in which to live because the whole country of Uruguay is so 
peaceful and prosperous. 

February 8 We are now in Buenos Aires, the p 
It is in Argentina, about six thousand miles from New York City. 
cannot get used to having summertime in February. 

Buenos Aires seems to me the most beautiful and modern city I 
have ever seen. Daddy says it is a lot like Chicago with its n 
skyscrapers, heavy traffic, and parks. Just about everyone di n 
it by its initials, B. A. What crowds there are in the streets! I wis 
could talk to the people and understand what they say. 


“City of Good Airs." 
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Daddy and I visited the National Cathedral and saw the chapel in 
which lies buried General José de San Martín. We heard muc' about 
Martin, the man who did the most to win the freedom of Arzeoutina, 
Chile, and Peru from Spain. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century he led an army of thousands of men, their food and equipment 
on the backs of donkeys, through the dangerous mountain pass into 
Chile to surprise the Spaniards. It was a task that few men would 
have been brave enough to undertake. His men won the bile and 
everyone honors San Martm to this day. 

The park I like best is the one with the Presidents Pal: It's a 
pink palace and the sidewalks are made of pink gravel to match The 
city is all very nice, but I want to visit a ranch. 

February 12 My wish came true. I have visited a ch, or 
estancia, as it is called here. Some friends of Daddy's invited |. to go 
to their estancia and stay overnight. So Ive seen real! sauchos 
at last! They're just like our cowboys riding out on the ranges 
after sheep and cattle, but their clothes are differe: The 
gauchos wear ponchos, big square pieces of cloth with a hote in the 


middle to stick their heads 
through. All gauchos are 
proud of their ponchos and 
are very particular about the 
colors and patterns. They 
wear stiff-brimmed black 
hats fastened with a strap 
under the chin, a leather 
apron over the left leg to 
protect it from the lasso, a 
long sharp knife fastened to 
the belt, and boots with 
spurs. The gauchos have big 
celebrations like the rodeos 
of our cowboys. I saw some 
gauchos ride and rope cattle 
and they sang for me. Ex- 
cept for being in Spanish, 


the song: 
on cool « 
finally g 
Februc 
ago, Chil 
ence.” | 
that we 
matter | 
a tube b 
altitude: 
to the s: 
Febru 
would n 
but it go 
many la! 
Jets a 
any fast: 
and we 


Gauchos on the alert to prevent 


the herd from stampedi 
peding : 
another whose horse has fallen the mountains on foot. 
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inded much like those our cowboys sing. I was told that 
ings the gauchos gather round a fire and sing until they 
sleep in their ponchos, their feet to the fire. 
i3 Tomorrow we fly over the Andes Mountains to Santi- 
^ travel folder that I saw calls it a “breath-taking experi- 
ly says it is only the scenery that is breath-taking now 
e pressurized planes which make it easy to breathe no 
high we fly. But not many years ago each passenger had 
; seat to enable him to get the oxygen he needed at high 
says some of those older planes are still used for flights 
'r towns off the main airways. 
14 Only about two and a half hours to Santiago. A jet 


e it even faster. There's a railroad through the mountains 


hrough numerous tunnels and down into gorges and around 
so the railway trip takes a very long time. 

vonderful, but I'm glad we did not fly across the Andes 
;ecause the scenery was beautiful. The weather was clear 
Id see the snow-capped peaks for miles and miles. 

There are several famous ski re- 
sorts on the lower slopes and many 
people from North America come 
here to ski in July and August. Of 
course it is always wintertime in the 
mountains. You can get about any 
kind of climate at any time of year 
in Chile, if you go to the right 
places. Daddy pointed out Mount 
Aconcagua, nearly twenty-three 
thousand feet high, the highest 
point in all the Western- Hemis- 
phere. There was snow on all the 
peaks. The day was clear and the 
snow glistened in the sun. As I 
looked down, I thought about San 
Martin and his men who crossed 
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"CHRIST OF THE ANDES” guards the peace of two nations 


Someone pointed out the figure of the Christus, the Christ of the , 
Andes. It looked like a small dot below us. After Chile and Argentina 
ended their fighting over the border line, in 1904, they melted 
up all their cannon balls and made the Christ figure. Then soldiers 
dragged it all the way into the mountains. There is an inscription 
on it which says, “Sooner shall these mountains crumble into dust 
than Argentines and Chileans break the peace to which 
they have pledged themselves at the feet of Christ, 
the Redeemer.” If the people keep that promise, 
theyll never fight again because it will take ages for 
these mountains to crumble into dust. 

Now I am a Condor! Everyone who flies over the 
Andes gets to belong to the order of those great birds of 
the South American mountains. Santiago's airport, lying 
on the lowland of the Pacific coast, is only twenty miles 
from the mountains and the plane circled before landing. 
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Februar; 15 Chile is a little bigger than Texas but it stretches out 


in a long tlin line with almost three thousand miles of coast line. At 
some place: it is only one hundred miles wide; at no place is it much 
more than |o hundred miles wide. Chile has some of the highest 
mountains io be found anywhere. The mountains look yellow and 
red and groon. Daddy says that is because there are so many minerals 
such as copper and nitrate in them. In the north of Chile are 
deserts; in the south, mountains covered with forests; and in between 
are plains where plants grow easily in a climate as mild as that of 
the Mediterranean lands. 

Chile is cooler than many other South American countries. The 
people mo: « faster than they do in the hot countries. The houses are 
white and clean looking. We see few Indians. I went to a park on a 
hill right i the center of the city and had a good view of beautiful 
Santiago » ith the Andes forming a half circle behind it. 

Februay 19 Today I learned about an excursion boat that goes 


to Juan Fernandez, known as Robinson Crusoe’s island. It is almost 
four hundred miles out in the Pacific. I wish we could visit it. I read 
that it is about twelve miles long, seven miles wide, and very steep 
and rocky. Crusoe was really Alexander Selkirk. You will remember, 
he was supposed to have been marooned there for months. 


mine in Chile 


Upper level of a copper 


A 


Es 


|| ALONG THE WEST COAST 


EBRUARY 22 Now are 


flying to Peru. Soon wc !! land 
x s E at the airport in Arequipa. ! have 
Nx X u ae heard stories about the old Spanish 
EN NS Me R: town. Its name means “here we 
rest.” It is the town in which boys 
who were runners for the Inca King in Cuzco always rested. Arequipa 
is over seven thousand feet above sea level and has three snow-«- ped 
mountains towering above it. We see El Misti, the “Old Man 
February 24 I like Arequipa. Most of the houses are made of 
white stone which was formed by the hardening of the lava | yom 
volcanoes. When Daddy and I visited an old Spanish church, we saw 
a pretty little girl kneeling in the courtyard, fixing flowers in a biv; jar. 
Girls take turns fixing the flowers for the church. One of th girls 
tried to tell me something, but I couldn't understand. I’ve | arned 


many Spanish words, but the people talk too rapidly for me to 
understand them, even when they use the words I know. An English 
woman standing near told me that the little girl was telling me to come 
back for the carnival. But I knew I would have to miss this carnival 
just as I had missed the one in Rio. 

February 26 Yesterday we went on a ship off the coast of Peru. 
We saw a chain of islands where birds have built whole cities. The 
birds’ nests are so close together they look like huge honeycombs. 
Indians call the birds guano birds, but they are really pelicans and 
cormorants. They eat the millions of small fish which come into the 
ocean from the warm ocean current. Daddy says that their droppings, 
called guano, makes valuable fertilizer. The Indians learned about 
the value of the fertilizer long ago and protected the birds. In the 
early days vessels from all parts of the world waited to take on cargoes. 
The people drove the birds away so that they could dig in the big 
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piles of guano more easily, but the Peruvian Government found a 
way to protect the birds again. Now no one is allowed to shoot 
them or drive them off. 

We saw the bird scouts go out looking for fish. When they found 
a school of fish, they signaled the others and there was a tremendous 
roar as thousands of wings beat into the air at once. The captain of 
our boat said that a father bird carries nearly a hundred small fish 
home to his little ones each night. 

March 1 Flying over the mountains to La Paz, the capital city of 
Bolivia, I saw Indians with a whole train of llamas winding down the 
mountain roads and across swinging bridges over the deep chasms. 
Each llama had bundles on his back. Daddy says that each one can 
carry about one hundred pounds. These animals are very useful to 
the Indians because they are so sure-footed, eat so little, and can go 
for days without water. 

I also saw Lake Titicaca, the highest lake in the world on which 
passenger boats travel. It is over one hundred miles long and is the 
largest lake in South America. Because the water is always just a few 
degrees above freezing, only a few kinds of fish live in it. No trees 


Assembling a llama pack train 
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grow around the lake, only grass and reeds. The Indians make boats 


and sails from the reeds and skim across the lake like birds. 


The Indians live in little clay huts. Once they built great tem! 


in which they worshiped the sun. Before the Spaniards came, 


natives here were wealthy and they knew many things which o 


the most educated men know today. 

High in these cold mountains there are many tin mines. We ^ 
seen the Indians working the mines. 

March 2 Today in the city square of La Paz, I saw a statu 


Simon Bolivar. Bolivia was named for him. He was a great solic 
who helped set up independent states of the countries which : 


now Venezuela, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Colombia. 
Daddy kept reminding me to move slowly because La Paz is 1 
than 12,000 feet above sea level and until you get accustomed t 


high altitude, it is difficult to breathe. It is cold here, too, especi»! 


at night, and the hotels are not well heated. I was glad to find 
water bottle and extra blankets in my room when I went to bed 


this is summer in La Paz, although I was told that it is not muc 


different in the winter. 


La Paz is quite a large city, and I was surprised to learn tha 


Žž 


it 


has no fire department. There are two reasons for this. There is little 
to burn because all the houses are made of stone or cement. Then, 
too, there is so little oxygen at this high altitude that a fire does not 


start easily or burn well. 


March 8 Yam in Lima, Peru! The University of San Marcos here 
was founded in 1551, two years before the University of Mexico and 
many years before Harvard. It is the oldest in South America. 


Pottery relics from the ancient Inca civilization 
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A statue of San Martín, the great liberator, decorates a plaza in Lima 


Lima is an old city with Spanish churches and houses built around 
courtyards paved with bright-colored tiles and carved balconies over 
the street. It seems different from any other city because of the 
many Indians living here. 

Daddy and I have talked a great deal about the city. Francisco 
Pizzaro started Lima before Jamestown was built in Virginia. I saw 
his big statue in the plaza this morning. But I don't like what he did. 
He came here to steal everything that the Indians had. He murdered 
their king for gold. I think a great deal about old things in Peru. The 
Indians had such a fine civilization long before the white men came. 
They had built whole cities in the mountains. Engineers of today 
have never made better roads than the ones those Indians made so long 
ago. Perhaps if the Indians had not made such good roads, the 
Spaniards would not have found their cities. 

We talked with some scientists stopping at our hotel on their way 
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to study the ruins of the ancient city of Machu Picchu, far back in 
the mountains. It is believed that this city may have been buil: by 
even an earlier race than the Incas which the Spaniards found h 

It was constructed out of white granite and lies on one of the highest 
peaks. A great stairway carved out of solid rock leads up iwo 


thousand feet from a river below. 


These Indians built their walls and their temples with such huge 


slabs of rock that no one understands how they were able to lift 
them. The rocks are cut and fitted together perfectly. How did 

Indians get the pieces cut from the mountains? How did they carry 
them for long distances? How did they fit them into place? They 


had no horses or oxen or mules to help them. They had no whee's or 
carts. They had no pulleys or derricks. They didn’t even have iron 
instruments. Yet, they not only built the buildings, they dec d 


them with beautiful carvings 
and paintings. They made 
wonderful pottery and wove 
fine textiles for their homes. 

March 15 At last we've 
come to Ecuador, the coun- 
try which straddles the 
Equator. We had to fly over 
a vast desert to get here for 
it's drier in Bolivia and Peru 
than any place else in South 
America. That is why the 
ruined buildings last so long 
and why it is easy to find 
pieces of cloth and pottery 
and even human bones. 

But it is very hot and 
damp here in Guayaquil. It 
rains most of the time from 
January through March. My 
shoes were covered with 
mildew this morning. 


Ornate church interior 
in-Quito, Ecuador 
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Daddy and I went down to the docks to watch the Indians who 
live way up the Guayas River bringing in their wares. Some of them 
came in canoes made of single logs. Some came on rafts which look 
like floating houses, for the Indians build a roof of palms over a part 
of the raft to shelter all the family on the trip. Some were unloading 
balsa wood which is very valuable because it is as light as cork and 
is used for making model airplanes. Other Indians were unloading 
big bunches of bananas, huge pineapples, and cacoa beans which will 
be ground into chocolate. 

We sat in the square watching the Indians selling their wares. It 
is odd that the hats they sell are called Panamas but this is because 
they first were sold to men from Panama. Some of the hats are called 
jipijapas which is pronounced he-pee-hop-pas. After Daddy bought 
one, I kept laughing and saying, "How's your he-pee-hop-pa?" 

March 18 We have left 
hot, sticky Guayaquil for 
Quito high up in the moun- 
tains. Quito, Ecuador, is a 
very pretty city, over four 
hundred years old. Even at 
the airport the buildings 
are yellow with red roofs 
and pretty gardens are all 
around. The Indian houses 
on the way to the city are 
chalk white with red tile 
roofs, and cactus plants 
growing around them stand 
as high as the roofs. The 
Indians here have lighter 
skins than some we have 
seen. The men wear bright- 
colored ponchos and felt hats 
with tall crowns. The women 
Grace Line wear gay shawls and skirts 


Traffic moving leisurely along a Quito street over many petticoats. 
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The nights here are « 
cold even though Q: 
near the Equator. That is 
because Quito is about 9.300 


feet above sea level. Today 
I met a boy who just arrived 
from Panama. He said that 
he was dizzy and could 


hardly breathe in the thin 
air of this high altitude. I 
had that feeling sometimes 
when I was in La Paz but 


Figurines for a Christmas créche that is much higher. Quito 
does not bother me at «ll. 

We find it hard to sleep in Quito because of the noises. Autos honk 
at every corner since the law requires it. About two o'clock in the 
morning, Indians begin to sweep the streets with stiff brushes. At live 
in the morning, all the church bells begin to ring. 

Daddy and I sat in the Plaza Independencia a long time today. 
Flowers were everywhere. I liked to hear the swish of the Indians 
bare feet and to see the clean white suits of the Ecuadorian men. 

We went to the market and bought some tiny figures for our 
Christmas créche. The Indians make the figures of clay and paint 
them in beautiful colors. I bought the baby Jesus in his manger, Mary 
and Joseph, the three kings, 
and all of the animals. 

March 21 We are in Bo- 
gotá, Colombia, just for a 
day. The city is surrounded 
by mountain peaks. We 
visited the National Univer- 
sity which was founded in 
1572. I liked listening to 
Colombians speak for they 
are famous for the purity of 
their Spanish. Noonday crowd in a busy section of Bogotá 
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A ship on its journey through the Panama Canal 


March 22 This has been a wonderful day! Early in the morning 
Daddy and I stepped aboard a transport plane and were off for 
Panama. After a short flight, we caught sight of that narrow strip of 
land which joins North America and South America. We could see 
the Panama Canal, the big ditch which the United States cut across 
Panama to connect the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 

Now here we are in the Canal Zone and on United States territory 
again. We are staying at Uncle Bill's house. He works for the Panama 
Canal Company, the United States agency that operates the Canal. 
Most of the people here are Americans who work for the company 
or for the Canal Zone government. 

My cousin Sally is just my age and size, and she dresses just as I 
do. She goes to an American school here, but she has only been to 
the United States on vacations, and she speaks Spanish just as well 


as she speaks English. 
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Sally is very proud of the Canal, and right after lunch she 
Uncle Bill took Daddy and me to see the sights. I was excited wln 
I saw the harbor filled with ships flying flags of many nations, «|! 
waiting their turn to go into or out of the Canal. 

I was most excited when we saw a ship starting on the fifty 
journey through the Canal. I saw how ships go uphill to the lake on 
Panama and downhill to the Caribbean Sea. Decks hands fastesod 
ropes from either side of the ship to electric engines on the banks 
These engines pull the ship through three locks, which are much like 
“water stairways,” up eighty-five feet to Gatun Lake. As a ship is 
pulled into a lock, a gate is opened and water rushes in to float the 
ship higher. On Gatun Lake the ship sails along for twenty-th:cc 
miles, But when the ship reaches the end of the lake, other elec'ric 
engines pull it through three more locks which let it down to ‘ie 
level of the Caribbean Sea. 

I was proud that it was Colonel George Washington Goethals o! the 
United States who built the great Panama Canal that saved so many 
miles of travel for ships going from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Later we drove to one of the hills. Near us was a statue of Balboa 
with an uplifted sword in his hand. I remembered the story of tnat 
brave explorer and his little band who were the first white men to see 
the Pacific Ocean, Looking down at the beautiful city, I could hardly 
believe that I was seeing the land which was once the swampy jungle 
through which Balboa struggled to claim the Pacific for Spain. 

As I write this, we are again in the air, this time headed for New 
Orleans and then home. I feel glad to be so near home, but sorry to 
have such a grand journey end. 

It is hard to see much of a country in a short time. All cities are 
much alike, but a gaucho on an estancia, an Indian in a jungle village, 
a boy on a coffee fazenda, each lives in a different kind of way. But 
I've learned that although people wear different kinds of clothes, speak 
different languages, and live in different kinds of houses, they sing, 
dance, and smile in much the same friendly way everywhere. Our 
South American neighbors are proud of their ancient customs and 
temples. They are proud, too, of the way they are using new ideas 
to make their land a part of the future as well as the past. 
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LONG THE PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


"E ARE now in Mexico,” said Melvin Howard to his family as 
they crossed the Rio Grande River at Laredo, Texas. Mr. and 
‘toward with ten-year-old John and eight-year-old Peter were 
rom their home in Kansas City to spend a month in Mexico. 

In Laredo they had secured the necessary tourist cards for each 
member of the family and a permit to take the car into Mexico. Mr. 
Howard also had changed some American money into Mexican money. 

"What a lot of dollars!" exclaimed Peter, noticing the roll of bills 
With the figures one, five, ten, or twenty on them. 

"These are in pesos," explained his father. "I got about twelve and 
‘one-half pesos for a dollar. The coins are ten, twenty, and fifty centavo 
pieces. A centavo is the Mexican cent." 

_ At the end of the bridge, as they entered the town of Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, they came to a customs station. A porter helped unload their 
luggage. The bags were opened and an official in uniform looked 
through each one. As each bag was closed, he pasted a seal a little 
arger than a postage stamp over the opening and said, "if you do 
hot break any of these seals until after you have passed the 
inspection station about fifteen miles from here, your bags will not 


have to be opened again." 
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When the Howard family reached the inspectors station. ‘he 


officer there looked at their tourist cards. Then, seeing that the «cals 
on their baggage had not been broken, he waved them on courteo sly 
with a smile. 

By that time it was three o'clock in the afternoon and Mr. How «d 
said, “Monterrey is about one hundred thirty miles from here. ‘i is 
the first large city we shall visit in Mexico. We shall spend 
the night there.” 

John was noticing the road. “What a wonderful road this is!’ he 


said. “I didn’t know Mexico had highways like this.” 


A view of PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY in the mountains north of Mexico City 


His father explained, “This is the Pan-American Highway. Most of 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere are co-operating in building 
this highway so that some day we shall be able to drive all the way 
from Alaska to Argentina. The highway is now completed through 
Mexico and most of the way to Panama.” 

“Mexico has other good highways,” Mrs. Howard added. “Some are 
almost as good as this one. But many other roads in Mexico are bad. 
And in some parts of the country there are practically no roads at 
all. Travel is slow and difficult in these remote areas.” 
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As the Howards drove along, they saw no towns and very few houses. 
At last they did pass a rambling ranch house and saw a cowboy out 
in the sagebrush and cactus rounding up some of his stray cattle. 
John was interested in his wide-brimmed hat—the sombrero as the 
Mexicans call it. Farther on they 
came to a man and a boy driving 
a herd of goats along the highway. 
The travelers had never seen so 
many goats in all their lives. They 
were to find later that there are 
a great many goat herds in Mexico 
particularly where the land is too 
dry for much grass to grow. 

Finally the Howards came to a very small village of little huts made 
of sun-dried bricks called adobe. Through some of the open doors, 
they could see that the floors were of dirt, the beds were straw 
mats, and the furniture consisted mainly of a table and a chair 
or two. Poorly clothed children, happy and smiling, were playing 
in a dusty side street. The life of many of the families of Mexican 
workers is like this. Some of the land is very poor and Mexican 
workers have not had the opportunities that American workers 
have had. But better laws and more schools are now fast helping the 
poorer Mexican people. 

As the Howards came near to Monterrey, the road dropped down 
into a pretty valley with more people and many productive farms. 
They saw a man riding a burro that turned out to the side of the road 
as the car approached. The boys wondered how such a little animal 
could carry a big man. They soon 
saw another burro with a man walk- 
ing beside it. On this burro’s back 
Was strapped a load of wood which 
stuck out several feet on either side. 
The visitors were to see many such 
sights in Mexico, for the burro is 
the only means of transportation 
for many of the Mexicans. 
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— 
Farther down the road they met an oxcart with two high wooden 
wheels driven by a man who seemed contented to jog along at è slow 
pace. This way of traveling and carrying goods is also common «ong 
the small farmers of Mexico. It explains why the dirt roads have ruts 
so deep that a car can hardly be driven over them. Behind the © cart 
came a man and woman in a buggy pulled by a lazy-looking | vse. 
Following them was a farmer in his wagon drawn by a ti of 
high-spirited horses. There were automobiles on the road too. | ine 
were so old that it seemed they might fall apart any minute. «nd 
some were shining and new. What a picture of old and new me" \ods 
of travel all blended together within so few miles! 
Monterrey is a large industrial city, and next in importance to 


Mexico City. The Howards stopped in one of the several attractive 
modern hotels and were soon comfortable in well-furnished rooms 

John and Peter began arguing about money. They had heard the 
clerk say that the rooms would be sixty pesos. “Whew!” Peter had 
exclaimed. "That's a lot of money!" 

"The clerk said sixty pesos not sixty dollars," said John. "Dont 
you remember that Father told us that our dollar buys twelve and one- 
half pesos. "The rooms really cost less than five dollars. If you 
divide the Mexican price by twelve and one-half you will not be far 
from the price in our money. A peso is worth only about eight cents 
in our money. Now do you see?” 

Peter seemed satisfied, and the family turned its attention upon 
food. Eating in the hotel dining room was quite an event for the 
boys as the menu was in Spanish. Their mother knew enough Spanish 
to tell them the names of most of the dishes and the waiter helped 
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o, as he spoke a little English. Since the hotel kept 
many American tourists, the meal was much like meals served 
city in the United States. So the boys had to wait for a 
xican dinner. 
evening the visitors went for a walk and soon came to the 
juare. Almost every city and town in Mexico has a central 
or park usually with a bandstand in it and a wide walk around 
ide. Since this was Saturday night, they saw life on a Mexican 
iare at its best. They sat on a bench along with the crowds 
atched the people. 
band was playing. A solid line of girls strolled on the inside 
wide walk around the square and a line of young men walked 
opposite direction on the outside. There was laughter and 
and many greetings as friends passed each other. Sometimes 
g man walked beside a girl. 
it means that she is the young man's choice," said a friendly 
"When a young man and a girl meet and like each other, the 
kes the young man to meet her parents who are usually sitting 
vy. Perhaps some day soon, that young man walking with the 
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Section of downtown Monterrey with plaza in foreground 
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girl there will be permitted to call upon her in her home, or take 
her out, but never alone. You see, the home ties among the Mexicans 
are very strong and they still follow the old Spanish custom of 
chaperoning their daughters until they are married.” 

The next morning on their way out of the city, Mr. Howard stopped 
at a gasoline station. When Peter noticed the arrow go up to 50, he 
called out, "Surely, Father, you can't put fifty gallons of gas into our 
car! It just won't hold that much!" 

His father laughed and told him that the man was putting in fifi 
liters, not fifty gallons. Gas in Mexico is sold by the liter which is about 
one quart. A liter of gasoline costs about three times as much in 
Mexican money as a gallon does in American money. Considering 
difference in the value between American and Mexican money. 
price of gas is about the same in the two countries. 

As they drove out of Monterrey, Mr. Howard 
said, ^We have a little more than six hundred 
miles to drive to reach Mexico City. I am going 
to try to cover more than half of that today 
because the country is quite level on this part 
of the jourhey. Tomorrow, when we climb 
the mountains, we shall not be able to make 
such good time, and we do want to get to 
Mexico City by tomorrow night." 

Some of the scenery that day was much like that which they had 
seen the day before—desert land with little patches of sagebrush and 
cactus here and there. Some stretches, though, 
had forests but with no very big trees. They 
passed other sections with fertile land thickly 
settled with farms, They saw several orange 
groves. Then farther on for miles and miles 
there seemed to be nothing but sugar-cane 
fields. The small towns which they passed had 
pretty houses and big flower gardens. Of the 
flowers, they liked best the bright red and 
purple bougainvilla, a large flowering plant 
that grows so well in Mexico. 
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Some fields in the mountains seem almost to stand on end 


It vas Sunday and almost everyone seemed to be walking right out 


in the iddle of the main street in one town surrounded by cane fields. 
Many =! the people were dressed much as people dress in any small 
town |. the United States except that the women and girls wore gayer 
colors. it is only in the poorer sections of Mexico, the deserts or 
the mountains, that the people live and dress so differently from 
the peuple in the United States. 

"I see now why the speed limit is so low in Mexico," remarked 
Mr. Howard as he slowed up for some cattle to pass along the highway. 


"It seems that you are likely to run into animals or people out on 
the highway anywhere." 

"But the road sign says 70," said Peter. 

"Oh, that is in kilometers," said John who had been reading up on 
such things in a travel guidebook. 

"Here is a sign now,” called their father. “It says, VELOCIDAD 
MAXIMA 70 Km Por H. Since a kilometer is about five-eighths of a 
mile that means about forty-five miles per hour.” 

The boys noticed that the high mountain range that had been to 
the west of them all day had been getting closer to the highway and 
now there were high mountains in front of them as well. They stopped 
that night at the foot of the mountains at a very comfortable hotel 
in the small town of Tamazunchale, called by American tourists, 
"Thomas an' Charlie," which is very nearly the correct pronunciation 


of the town's name. 
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The travelers were now about two hundred miles from Mexico City. 
John, who was studying the guidebook and map, said, “Now we shall 
start the real climb through the mountains. The guidebook says ‘hat 
there are often heavy fogs over the mountains until the sun is high 
in the sky and that travelers should not start from here until about 
ten o'clock in the morning.” 

The boys were especially thrilled the next morning as they began 
almost at once to climb a long winding mountain road. Down they 
went for a short stretch, then up again, constantly winding and turn- 
ing for miles and miles. Mr. Howard stopped the car at times so that 
he could see, with the others, some of the most marvelous moun (ain 
scenery to be found anywhere in the whole world. 

As they drove along the mountain roads, they found quite a different 
type of people, living in thatched huts. They were darker skinned, 
mostly pure Indians. Women walked at the side of the road carrying 
water jugs, baskets, or other heavy loads on their heads. Men stood 


by the roadside, each wrapped in what looked like a wool blanket, 


but correctly called serape. The serape is the favorite outer garment 
of the men in mountain regions. When the air gets chilly, as it does 
at night in these high altitudes, a man draws his serape up tightly 


around him; but during the day, he lets it hang loosely over his 
shoulder. 

In many places on the steep slopes were patches of cleared ground 
on which crops were grown. Some of the cultivated land was so nearly 
straight up and down that it seemed almost impossible that man or 
beast could work on it. 

Suddenly as the Howard car went around a curve, Peter called out, 
“Look at the big white cloud way down there.” And there it was, blot- 
ting out nearly the whole valley hundreds of feet below. 

“Are we really above the clouds?” asked Peter excitedly. 

“We surely are above that one,” answered his father. “We are about 
a mile high here and many clouds are lower than that. Sometimes at 
home a cloud comes clear down to the ground, but then we do not call 
it a cloud, we call it fog.” 

A short-distance ahead, the Howards went right through another 
cloud that was hanging over the highway. Mr. Howard just barely 
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kept the cur moving as he could see only a few feet ahead. In a moment 
or two thos were in the clear. They were glad that they had followed 
the guide ';ook instructions and waited until ten o'clock after nearly 
all of the clouds or fog had disappeared. 

Most o! the mountains along this part of the journey rise up steeply 
hundreds o! feet above the road on one side and drop off abruptly 
hundred feet on the other. But the road is wide and such a good 
job of cugineering has been done that there are no steep grades. 
Furtheriorc, there are guardrails at all dangerous spots so that even 
a careless river is not likely to go off the road. 

Soon Howards caught sight of the little town of Jacala nestled 
in a beauuful valley about two thousand feet below. What a beautiful 
sight it wus! They drove down the winding road about two miles into 
the little town. They ate lunch on the porch of an attractive hotel 
while fi strolling musicians in bright-colored costumes and broad- 
brimmec! hats sang and played gay Mexican tunes. 

After lunch, as the family drove on, the road led to even higher 
ground than before. Finally it began to level out as they reached the 


flat plateau on which Mexico City lies. 


CALA nestled among the mountains 


Looking down on the town of JA 
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Arriving in Mexico City just after sundown, they were stopped by 
an official who stepped out of a small booth in the middle of the 
wide highway. He asked to see their tourist cards and inquire 
whether he could be of any service to them. A young man came 
and said that he was an authorized guide and that he would conduc 
them to their hotel if they wished it. 

Mr. Howard let the guide drive the car through the city street: 
John began asking questions, but his mother soon stopped him, ‘or 
the guide seemed to be unable to answer without taking his hands 
off the wheel. She was nervous enough at the guide's use of the horn 
When he came to a side street and could not see whether or not an 
other car was coming, he simply kept blowing his horn until he was 
across the street. It seemed that in Mexico the driver who blows his 
horn first gets the right of way. 

After the Howards were in their hotel rooms they became « 
more aware of the noisy traffic. The noise continued most of the night. 
The two tired and happy boys slept right through it, but their par 
found it hard to go to sleep. However, the whole family awoke tih 
next morning eager for their first day in Mexico City. 

Everywhere in Mexico travelers see contrasts. Here are great wes 
and extreme poverty, primitive customs and modern ways, century- 
old buildings and up-to-date houses. Visitors constantly are aware of 
beauty and ugliness, sweet odors and foul scents, loud noises and 


restful quiet. 

In Mexico City the Howards sometimes strolled on wide boulevards; 
again they walked along narrow streets paved with cobblestones. They 
saw beautiful homes of two or more stories painted pink, blue, yellow, 
or green with heavy iron gates at the entrances and latticework at 
the windows, and other homes which were mere huts like those they 
had seen on the highway leading into the city. On the streets they 
met working men dressed in white cotton, and businessmen in tailored 
suits of modern styles. They saw women stepping along in high- 
heeled shoes, and others shuffling along in huaraches, Mexican sandals 
made.from leather or sometimes from the leaves of the maguey plant. 

Some women wore stylish hats; others had thrown over their heads 
and shoulders rebozos, large Mexican shawls, a yard wide and two 
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While skyscrapers go up 
in Mexico City, many towns 
remain the same as they 
have for centuries. 

Here is a typical narrow, 
crowded street in the little 
town of Taxco—where the 
people and their customs re- 
flect the charm of old Mexico. 


Here is one of Mexico 
City's most modern skyscrap- 
ers. lt is six hundred feet 
high and has forty-three 
floors. On the left of this 
building is the Fine Arts Pal- 
ace, an example of tradi- 
tional architecture. Thus the 
blending of old and new is 
seen in the streets of Mex- 
ico's capital city. 
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ZÓCALO SQUARE with Cathedral on upper left and Presidential Palace on upper right 


or three yards long. The clothing of the women, both the rich and the 
poor, was bright in color. The vivid reds and blues seemed just right 
for the dark-skinned Mexican women with their flashing dark eyes and 
shining black hair. John and Peter were amused to see some very little 
girls and boys dressed much like their parents. 

At last the Howards found real Mexican food. They even watched 
it being prepared. Women beside their homes, just as women have 
been doing for hundreds of years, grind lime-water soaked corn be- 
tween stones to make the meal. They pat little balls of the meal into 
thin pancakes and toss the tortillas, as the pancakes are called, onto a 
hot metal plate to brown. They cook brown beans, called frijoles, for 
a long time on top of a pan filled with burning charcoal. Sometimes 
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they spread frijoles over tortillas and roll the 
pancakes to make a tasty dish. The Howards 
ate tortillas and frijoles several times during 
their stay in Mexico. They also ate dishes of 
red peppers so spicy that they made their 
mouths burn. 

Many of the people in Mexico rest from one 
o'clock to three every afternoon when the sun 
is high. Shops may close their doors; office 
workers may stop work and stroll along the 
avenues, or go to a cool restaurant to eat, or 
go to their homes to take a nap which the 
Mexicans called a siesta. The Howards often 
just relaxed. during those hours in the shady 
patio of their hotel. Mexican houses are usually 
built around courtyards called patios. The 
Howards felt refreshed after sitting through 
the hours of the siesta in the patio with its 
bubbling fountain, fragrant flowers, and green 
shrubs. 

In Mexico City shoppers find almost any- 
thing they want in stores as fine as those in 

ME the cities of the United States. The Howards 

liked to shop in the gay and colorful markets 

where native wares are spread out in booths or on the sidewalks. John 
and Peter were surprised to find so many things in the markets. There 


were flowers, serapes, hua- 


raches, ornaments, clothing; 
as well as live chickens and 
turkeys, vegetables, fruits, 
eggs; gay baskets to carry 
the food in and pottery 
dishes to serve it in. For 
a few centavos the boys 
bought a whole armful of 
flowers for their mother. For 


Watching Mother make tortillas 
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themselves, they bought chocolate and chewing gum. Their father 
told them that chocolate is made from cacao beans and chewing gu: 
from chicle, a sap from the Mexican sapodilla tree. 

Everywhere in the market, the people, young and old, were ver 
courteous. John and Peter liked to pay for the purchases and he: 
the “muchas gracias,” which is Spanish for “many thanks.” 

Mexico City is built around a square called the Zócalo. Moctez: 
and his followers worshiped on that spot. Moctezuma was the grea! 
Aztec Indian ruler when Mexico was conquered by Hernando Cortez 
of Spain in 1521. The Howards enjoyed walking or sitting in the Zóc 

Across the street on one side of the Zócalo is the National Palace 
where the government offices are and where every year on September 
16, the President of Mexico comes out on a balcony and leads the ; 
ple in a rousing cheer, "Long Live Independence!” For since 1810 
when the Mexicans overthrew the Spanish rulers, the country has been 
celebrating Independence Day. Today Mexico is a republic wit! 
president and government leaders elected by the people. 

Near the Palace is the National Museum in which are kept relics of 
a civilization in Mexico as old or older than the ancient Mediterranean 
civilizations which Europeans and Americans consider the beginninzs 
of modern life and culture. John and Peter were interested in the 
big round calendar stone which the Aztecs used to reckon time. The 
stone shows that the Aztecs divided the year into eighteen months 
and the months into twenty days. 

On another side of Zócalo Square is the largest cathedral in North 
America with vast chapels and many beautiful altars. 

After Cortez conquered Mexico, he brought missionaries from Spain 
to make Christians of the Indians. They, believing that Cortez was 
the white god for whom they had long been waiting, followed his 
wishes and listened to the missionaries. Cathedrals were built and to 
this day the Mexicans have remained faithful to the church. 

The Howards were surprised to find the magnificence of the ca- 
thedrals even in very poor communities. On the edge of Mexico City 
they visited the temple of Our Lady of Guadalupe, the most sacred 
shrine in all Mexico, and noted also for its beautiful stained glass 
windows, murals, and railings of solid silver. 
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$i sh dances are gay and A statue erected to Christ by 
c ful, The dancers must be four Indian chiefs in a village 
ve skilled to keep up with near Puebla, Mexico 


th ist tempo of the music 
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Mexico City at night is as bright and exciting as any large American city 
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he Mexican people are proud of their tra- 

ditions, which are a combination of Spanish 
and native Indian customs. 

Most Mexican dances, such as the one pic- 
tured on the other side of this page, are very 
similar to traditional Spanish dances. 

The architecture of old Mexico is a combi- 
nation of both Indian and Spanish styles, and 
the language of Mexico is basically Spanish, 
though it contains over fifty Indian dialects. 

Today Mexico is greatly influenced by the 
United States. Each year thousands of U.S. 
tourists pour into Mexico. Money from the 
tourist trade has helped Mexico raise its stand- 
ard of living. It is becoming a stronger, more 
modern nation. 

Yet its citizens, proud of their country's in- 
dividuality, want to preserve old Mexico's 
native beauty and charm. 
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CHAPULTEPEC CASTLE 


Another day the family visited Chapultepec Castle about two miles 
from the center of the city in a district of pretty new homes. The 
castle is quite old. The ruler Maximilian and his wife, Carlotta, about 
one hundred years ago fashioned it into a royal residence and lived 
there a short time. Later several of Mexico's presidents lived there. 
But now the castle is a museum and open to the public. 

Chapultepec Castle stands on a hill. The name comes from the 
Aztecs and means “Grasshopper Hill.” The Howard boys bounded up 
the steps to the castle, but their mother lagged behind saying, “Climb- 
ing so many steps takes away my breath.” 

“Your loss of breath is not just because of the steps,” said her 
husband as he waited for her to rest a moment. “The air here is 
thinner than we are used to. Mexico City is over seventy-four hundred 


feet above the sea level.” 
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From the top of the hill the Howards could see the countryside for 
miles around. “This must have been a good fortress," said John. H 
and Peter imagined that they were living in the long ago and waiting 
for an enemy to approach through the grove of centuries-old cypress 
trees. But what they really saw was a beautiful park which ti 
Mexicans have built around the hill. 

“One time American soldiers advanced on this rocky hill and stormed 
the castle,” said their father. “That was during the War betwee: 
the United States and Mexico in 1848. The war ended as the result 
of the battle held on Grasshopper Hill. The United States won thi: 
battle and secured a great deal of territory from Mexico. The land 
our country gained then is now California, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
parts of several other states." 

"Didn't we get Texas from Mexico?" asked John. 

"Texas once belonged to Mexico," said his father, "but Texas had 
already secured its independence and joined the United States three 
years before the war with Mexico." 

Looking off in the distance, they saw a large cone-shaped mountain 
with a white top. "That mountain,” said Mr. Howard, "is Popocatepc!! 
or ‘Popo’ as most people call it. The name comes from the Aztec and 
means “The Hill that Smokes,’ since Popo was once a volcano. Th 
Aztecs called the snow-covered mountain beside Popo, Ixtacihuatl, 
meaning ‘Sleeping Woman,’ because it looks like a sleeping woman 
face upward and snugly covered with a snow blanket." 

About thirty miles from the city lies the ancient Pyramid of the 
Sun. One morning the Howards drove out to see the pyramid. They 
caught their first glimpse of it from a narrow road with tall cactus 
plants on either side. 

“Tt looks like the pyramids we 
have seen in pictures of Egypt,” 
said John. 

"Yes," replied his father, “this 
pyramid is much like the Egyptian 
pyramids. But this one was a tem- 
ple of worship instead of a burial 
place for kings.” 
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The PYRAMID OF THE SUN—ancient temple of worship 


The boys wanted to climb to the top. There were two hundred 
twenty-two steps, but they started up. Their mother stopped on the 
second terrace while the boys and their father climbed on up to the top. 

"Many, many years ago," said Mr. Howard, "the Indians of Mexico 
built this pyramid for a place of worship. They believed that if 
they climbed nearer to the sun, the sun god would be sure to hear 
their prayers." 

Later the family saw a smaller pyramid which is called the Pyramid 
of the Moon. Not far from it were the ruins of an old temple—an 
amazing square of ancient stone- 
work running a quarter of a mile in 
each direction. Many curious fig- 
ures of plumed serpents were carved 
in the stone. The old temple must 
have been the meeting place of 
thousands of those ancient peoples. 
The visitors wondered what kind of 
ceremonies took place there. 
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HOMEWARD BOUND BY LAND AND SEA 


O ONE in the Howard family wanted to leave Mexico City the 
next morning, but the time had come for them to be on their way. 
As they drove along toward Puebla, a large city eighty-five miles 
southeast of Mexico City, the Howards saw more of Mexican life. 
Mexico is a land of laborers and craftsmen. The parents teach their 
children the same crafts that their parents taught them. Each village 
has its own special craft. One may be a “basket” village, another a 
“pottery” village, or an “embroidery” village in which the women excel 
in making embroidery blouses. Still others are known as “silver” vil- 
lages in which beautiful ornaments are made, for Mexico produces 
much of the world’s silver. 
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In Puebla, the Howards visited 
a» onyx factory and watched two 
s saw blocks of this hard | 
te into squares and oblong 
shapes. Men took these shapes 
ud carved them into various 
jures. Other men polished the © 
finished carvings. Mr. Howard = 
» chased several pieces includ- 
ing a small elephant that Peter 
wanted and a burro that John 
selected. 

l'hey also stopped to watch potters shaping clay into vases that 

re then colorfully painted and baked in an outdoor oven, or kiln. 

\fter lunch, the family drove on toward the seacoast. At first the 
way led through dry plateaus. Then the road started winding down 
and down until they reached a beautiful valley far below. Here were 
coconut palms and well-cultivated farms. 

That night the family stopped at the little village of Fortin de las 
llores, Fort of Flowers, nestling at the foot of Mount Orizaba, the 
highest peak in Mexico. Over eighteen thousand feet above sea level, 
Mount Orizaba is higher than any other mountain in North America 
except Mount McKinley in Alaska. Snow-capped, it towers above a 
tropical valley where orchids and gardenias, coffee trees, bananas, and 
oranges grow. Mexico is a land of contrasts! 

Too soon, the Howards reached the coast city of Veracruz and 
boarded a fruit boat that would carry them home. The boat had only 
a few passengers and it would also take the car. 

As the boat sailed away, the Howards stood at the rail and watched 
the shore line getting dimmer. Far inland, Mount Orizaba rose ma- 
jestically to the sky. 

New Orleans and home lay ahead. They had said adios to Mexico, 
but never would they forget what they had seen and learned there. 
The boys were already planning to learn Spanish so that when they 
went back to Mexico, they could get better acquainted with our 
neighbors south of the Rio Grande. 
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